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The Education of College Teachers 


AN EDITORIAL 


In a penetrating analysis of problems related 
to the improvement of college teaching Dr. O. C. 
Carmichael, the President of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching has pointed 
out the crucial social importance of good teaching 
in the following words: “The strategic role of the 
college teacher in American society has never 
been fully appreciated. Though medicine, engi- 
neering, and law may have greater appeal to 
youth and greater prestige in the minds of the 
public, their potentialities for influencing social 
progress are far less than those of college teaching.” 

There was a time when the preparation of 
teachers was considered more important than it 
is today. The education of teachers was one of the 
principal functions of the first universities of 
Europe. Those who sought admission to the pro- 
fession followed a prescribed course of study in- 
tended to provide the knowledge and the skills of 
the competent teacher. This instruction was suc- 
ceeded by an apprenticeship of several years under 
the supervision of a master teacher. The whole 
process concluded with an examination of a prac- 
tical sort in which the initiate had to demonstrate 
his teaching ability. Like the butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick maker, the teacher had to make 
his masterpiece. Teaching was then a vocation 
requiring specific training. 

Today the person who expects to become a 
teacher in a college or university receives no 
training in the practice of his calling. In this 
respect teaching contrasts sharply with the other 
learned professions. This point can be illustrated 


by considering the preparation persons receive in 
several of the professions which involve a knowl- 
edge of one of the biological sciences, physiology, 
for example. Future doctors of medicine, doctors 
of dentistry, nurses, hospital superintendents, pub- 
lic health officers, and teachers of physiology all 
receive instruction in physiology. But prospective 
physicians through clinical courses and hospital 
experience also learn the art of the practice of 
medicine. Likewise dentists, nurses, hospital super- 
intendents, and health officers all pursue in- 
struction and have practical experience in the use 
of their knowledge of physiology and the other 
sciences in the particular practices which charac- 
terize their respective professions, and distinguish 
them from other professional groups. But in pre- 
paration for the peculiar responsibilities and 
activities of his profession the future teacher of 
physiology merely studies more physiology. And 
as he advances in his studies he is carried further 
and further away from the knowledge and the 
skills which under normal circumstances he will 
be required to teach to the students under his 
charge. Analogous situations exist in the social 
sciences and the humanities. The person - who 
studies sociology in preparation for a career as a 
social worker also learns the skills of the profession 
in such courses as case work procedures and in 
field practice. The future teacher of sociology, 
however, merely studies more sociology. 

The effect of the present philosophy and prac- 
tices in institutions which prepare college teachers 
is to produce narrow specialists in the various 
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subject matter fields. Some, for unfathomable 
reasons, become skillful and inspiring teachers. 
Others become distinguished research workers and 
creative scholars. Many never do any research and 
unfortunately never achieve a high degree of 
competence in teaching undergraduate students, 
the activity which will occupy them throughout 
their working lives. 

Another consequence of this lack of professional 
orientation for college teaching is the absence of 
any association of teachers. Physicians almost with- 
out exception are members of the American Medi- 
cal Association, Dentists, the American Dental 
Association, Social Workers, The American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, and the members of 
other professions have similar organizations. These 
bodies take an active interest in the future mem- 
bers of their professions, and in varying degrees, 
control the educational program which prepares 
them for practice. There is no analogous body in 
the profession of college and university teaching. 
Chemists, physicists, historians, psychologists, 
philosophers, and geographers all have their own 
individual asociations. They give their allegiance 
to these specialist groups, and not to the profession 
of teaching. The effect of this academic separatism 
on the purposes of colleges, the curriculum, teach- 
ing practices, and the life of the academic com- 
munity is profound and disadvantageous to the 
profession as a whole, to students, and to society 
at large. 

Many persons during the past quarter century 
have pointed out the most glaring inadequacies 
in the education of college teachers. Proceedings 
of the meetings of the Association of American 
Colleges and the Association of American Uni- 
versities contain many illuminating papers on this 
subject. But until now these statements, however 
forceful, pointed, and deprecatory, have apparent- 
ly been little more than literary exercises, for 
educational programs for college teachers have 
been unaffected. 

Now, however, new forces are focusing atten- 
tion on the need for an educational program for 
those who expect to devote their lives to teaching 


college students. The most powerful of these 
forces is the demand for teachers capable of giving 
instruction to undergraduate students in the 
various areas of general education. Many institu- 
tions have devised new courses of study in the 
large divisions of knowledge, such as the physical 
sciences and the social sciences, for students who 
do not intend to specialize in those fields. The 
content of such courses varies widely from in- 
stitution to institution but almost uniformly they 
include the subject matter of more than a single 
discipline. In the social sciences, for example, a 
general course often includes subject matter from 
sociology, economics, political sciences, and some- 
times anthropology, psychology or history. The 
physical sciences likewise draw on the subject 
matter of several departments, often chemistry, 
physics, and geology, but not uncommonly astro- 
nomy and mathematics as well. These broad 
courses will unquestionably be more generally 
offered in colleges in the future. Indeed they would 
already be more common if qualified teachers were 
available. 

Those who come from the graduate schools are 
usually not prepared to give instruction in more 
than one subject. Often they are not even in- 
terested in teaching one of the conventional ele- 
mentary courses in such subjects as economics, or 
physics, or philosophy. They seek positions in 
which they can teach only advanced courses like 
those they have most recently studied in the 
gtaduate school. And they are primarily interested 
in students who intend to go on in the field. In 
commenting on the weaknesses in graduate edu- 
cation, the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education has said: “It is in the preparation of 
college teachers that the graduate-school program 
is seriously inadequate. Its single-minded emphasis 
on the research tradition and its purpose of forcing 
all its students into the mold of a narrow special- 
ism do not produce college teachers of the kind 
we urgently need. 


The more alert and thinking among college 
administrators have for years been asking, usually 
in vain, for teachers with different training and 
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different skills. They want teachers with less- 
narrow interests and more intellectual curiosity 
and aliveness; teachers with more stimulating per- 
sonalities and more experience of the world off the 
campus; teachers with more ability to synthesize 
and interpret facts; teachers with more ability to 
communicate ideas and attitudes. 

Without such teachers general education and 
liberal education of broadened scope are impossible. 
Without such teachers we shall not achieve the 
objectives and the programs recommended in this 
report. The graduate schools must provide the 
sort of educational experience that will produce 
such teachers. The present requirements for the 
doctor’s degree will not do so.” 

The changes now under way in the college 
curriculum call for a broader education at the 
graduate level for those who expect to teach. 
Instead of pursuing fifteen or twenty graduate 
courses in one department, such as sociology, pro- 
spective college teachers should study in several 
related fields, such as economics, sociology, an- 
thropology, and political science. The urgent need 
for broadly educated teachers of this type is 
causing college and university administrative of- 
ficers to insist that graduate schools reconsider 
their programs for those who expect to teach in 
liberal arts colleges. 

A few institutions have already launched grad- 
uate programs providing the type of education 
required by those who will teach general education 
courses in the various broad areas of knowledge. 
Harvard University, for example, has a new Ph.D. 
program in the social sciences which requires the 
student to study in not less than three depart- 
ments. It also requires him to integrate his knowl- 
edge in these different subjects, and permits him 
to do a thesis which may be interpretive rather 
than investigative. Limited to students of unusual 
ability the program is safeguarded from super- 
ficiality or dilletantism. Syracuse University offers 
a similar broad program of studies at the graduate 
level in three fields, the social sciences, the physi- 
cal sciences, and the humanities. The University 
of Chicago is offering a seminar for college 


teachers in which students from all subject matter 
areas consider some of the large issues in higher 
education as they relate to college instruction. 
Michigan State College offers an Ed.D. degree 
upon completion of a new graduate program which 
includes broad study in a subject matter field 
and a number of courses in Education. 

Other institutions, without formally establish- 
ing a new type of graduate program, have de- 
veloped informal relationships between depart- 
ments which permit students to study in more 
than one subject and to do a thesis involving 
problems which extend beyond the boundaries of 
a single discipline. These are encouraging develop- 
ments, but they are sporadic and scattered. Many 
other graduate schools must organize programs 
specifically for college teachers. The programs 
must not only embrace a broader range of subject 
matter. They must also include instruction related 
to the purposes and character of higher education, 
and provide actual experience in the classroom 
preferably under the supervision of a superior 
teacher. 

The magnitude of the problem can only be 
realized when the probable demand for college 
teachers in the near future is understood. The 
President’s Commission on higher education re- 
commended the establishment of community col- 
leges throughout the United States. These institu- 
tions which would offer general academic pro- 
grams would also provide special terminal courses 
geared to the vocational, social, and cultural needs 
of the local area. The same body also recommended 
that the Federal Government provide funds for 
a considerable number of scholarships to be used 
in four year colleges. If these recommendations 
were carried out, the Commission estimated that 
the present staffs in institutions of higher edu- 
cation would have to be doubled by 1952, and 
another 50,000 persons added by 1960. Whether 
this goal can be reached now appears doubtful. 
But the social consequences of falling far short 
of the objective are so great, that all persons con- 
cerned with the education of college teachers have 
a moral responsibility to do whatever they can to 
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achieve the desired reforms and increase the out- 
put of graduate institutions. 

In recognition of the crucial importance of this 
matter this entire issue of the Journal of General 
Education is devoted to discussions of various 
aspects of the education of college teachers. Since 
the problem varies somewhat within the large 
subject matter areas, a scientist, a social scientist, 
a teacher in the humanities, and one in the fine 
arts describe the type of education they believe 
to be desirable for teachers in their respective 
fields. A college president describes the qualities 
he seeks in teachers, and a specialist in Education 


gives her views concerning the professional know- 
ledge and skills the beginning teacher should have 
at his command. A professor of English describes 
the skills of communication essential to good 
teaching and suggests how they might be produced 
in graduate programs, and an expert on tests 
writes on the knowledge college teachers should 
have of tests and measurements. It is hoped that 
these statements will clarify the issues involved in 
these subjects and stimulate action leading to the 
rapid and general improvement of the education 
of college teachers. 





Educating the College Teacher of Science 


SIDNEY J. FRENCH 


THERE Is something wrong with the graduate 
training of prospective college teachers of science! 
Such a statement comes as no shock to anyone, 
least of all faculties of science. The blame could 
be nicely placed upon the influence of German 
specialized graduate training in science which, it 
has been productive of tremendous and spectacu- 
lar advances in science, has at the same time done 
irreparable damage to American higher education. 
But thus blandly to assess the blame is to over- 
look our own inept and even willing contribu- 
tions to the damage. In a time when American 
higher education is backing into a critical and 
profound revolution because of its startling 
growth and the contingent need to seek new con- 
tent, new techniques and particularly new ob- 
jectives, we still cling smugly to the outworn 
concept that the present graduate training for the 
scientist is adequate and right, as well, for the 
teacher of science. 

The experience of John Kase tells the story— 
a discouraging one—of what all too often hap- 
pens in plunging young people into the midst of 
an important job with no real awareness of either 
its magnitude or its meaning. Beyond that lies 
the slow, painful task of overcoming the inertia 
and lack of spiritual understanding which made 
John Kase a true victim of our failure. 

John Kase was disturbed as he walked home 
through the crisp winter night. The dinner had 
been excellent. Professor Knowless was a perfect 
host; Mrs. Knowless a gracious hostess. It was not 
the meal, the wine, the hospitality or the guests 


that bothered him. It was the turn of the eve- 
ning’s conversation. He sensed more strongly than 
ever the feeling he was already vaguely aware of, 
that there was more to this business of teaching 
than he had realized. 

As a young instructor in chemistry at Upland 
College serving in his first year John assumed, 
without giving the matter much thought, that 
teaching was merely the outgrowth of knowing 
one’s subject and having enthusiasm for it. It 
consisted essentially in transmitting information 
to those eager to get it. It involved helping stu- 
dents to understand difficult things and sum- 
marizing the wealth of material available in such 
a way that the student would not waste time on 
non-essentials. In chemistry it needed drill in bal- 
ancing equations and plenty of problems. It needed 
too, an alert teacher who knew the answers and 
could not be “caught” by a bright mischievous 
freshman who thought he knew more than the 
teacher. 

The disturbing conversation had to do with a 
discussion largely between Professor Knowless, 
head of the chemistry department at Upland, who 
was both host and his boss, and Professor Phil- 
more of the Philosophy Department on the ob- 
jectives of a college education. Never having had 
a course in philosophy and never having given 
much thought to concerns that lay beyond his 
doorstep, it was sometimes difficult for John to 
follow the conversation but he sensed that col- 
lege education might be something more than the 
training of chemists or economists or even 
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philosophers. It had never honestly occurred to 
him before that his job was supposed to be some- 
thing more than the training of better chemists. 
Then, too, there was something about self-educa- 
tion and the failure of the college teacher to 
challenge the student; the overemphasis on facts, 
specialized facts, and the lack of opportunity for 
the student to explore matters for himself; the 
deplorable tendency for teachers to winnow, 
digest and spew forth—those were the words 
Professor Philmore had used—conclusions in a 
vacuum. 

John, already vaguely uneasy because he felt 
he was not “getting over” to the students as he 
might wish, pondered these new and rather novel 
ideas. He believed in hard work and gave his 
students plenty of it—just as it had been dished 
out to him as an undergraduate at Anistate where 
he took his B.S. in chemistry. But these liberal 
arts students in a small college seemed different 
somehow. The lazy and dumb he could put in 
their places with a bit of well-turned sarcasm or 
irony. For the top students it was different; they 
received abundantly of his time and energy. He 
had much to give of both enthusiasm and ability; 
and he was, he realized modestly, endowed with a 
normally pleasing personality. He worked hard at 
his lectures to make them solid, informative and, 
he hoped, inspirational on occasion. He even used 
jokes now and then. 

In fact, he was giving so much of himself and 
his time to teaching that his research was 
languishing. This, he realized, was not good since 
his advancement would probably depend largely 
upon the production of research papers. He must 
get at it as soon as he had the teaching problem 
organized and licked. Perhaps the second year 
would be more productive since he would then 
have his first year’s notes to rely on. At any rate 
he was far from happy about the whole setup. 

Perhaps, he argued with himself, he had made 
a mistake in coming to a small liberal arts college 
where there seemed to be such emphasis on teach- 
ing and so little on research and the training of 
top-notch chemists. 


If there was so much to this business of teach- 
ing why hadn’t someone in the graduate school 
advised him to look into it before he landed 
squarely in the middle of a job seemingly not cut 
out for him? Or perhaps, he argued with himself 
as his head finally hit the pillow, Upland was 
just one of those odd places with a mania for re- 
forming education in particular and the world in 
general. Certainly none of these ideas had been 
brought to his attention—or to the attention of 
any other graduate students he knew at State. 
Graduate students in chemistry did not fool 
around with education courses, or philosophy for 
that matter—they didn’t have time—and besides 
there were no silly education requirements for 
college teachers. Only high school and elementary 
teachers had to waste time on education courses. 
College teachers were different—they had to 
know something about their subject; the ability 
to teach it then followed as a matter of course. 
And the more you had of the subject the better 
you could teach it. Of course, you had to have a 
good personality and it helped to have an in- 
terest in teaching and in young people. John felt 
that he had these attributes. As he dropped off to 
sleep he was wondering whether he had made a 
mistake in not taking the research job with Uni- 
form Chemicals, Inc., when he had the chance. 
There was more money in it—and probably less 
frustration. 

John’s work in graduate school at State had 
been highly successful. He came well recom- 
mended from Anistate and held a teaching assis- 
tantship which would largely pay his way. Al- 
though the teaching work consumed some of the 
precious time needed for research and study, it 
was not difficult. Along with six other assistants 
he was assigned to the general chemistry laboratory 
under the direction of Instructor Labrote. There 
he spent two afternoons a week in charge of a 
section of some twenty-five freshmen. His job 
was to circulate about, answer questions, see to 
it that the apparatus was set up correctly so that 
no one would get hurt, collect and score the 
laboratory exercises. The laboratory exercises were 
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well laid out and any intelligent student could 
follow the directions and get the correct results. 
There was, of course, an occasional staff meeting, 
but these had largely to do with grades and cor- 
rections in the mimeographed assignments—from 
which Mr. Labrote was planning to publish a 
laboratory manual. 

The research problem was an interesting one. 
He chose it upon the recommendation of his ad- 
viser and it happened to be in the general field in 
which his adviser had been working with former 
graduate students for the past six or eight years. 
Although John had had some other ideas for a 
research topic he hesitated to mention them since 
his adviser was rather strongly of the opinion that 
this was by far the best topic for John to work 
on. The groundwork had been done and many of 
the areas had already been filled in by former 
students. All John had to do was to modify some 
of the equipment formerly used, go over the lit- 
erature carefully, build up a background of 
knowledge in the field and carry on a series of 
pretty well-defined steps. The results, if success- 
ful, would not represent a spectacular discovery 
but the work would carry him deeper and deeper 
into a highly specialized area of chemistry and he 
might, by continuing work in this area, become 
quite an authority. Furthermore, satisfactory re- 
sults were highly likely since the methods had 
been well developed by former students working 
under his adviser, and would lead both to an ac- 
ceptable thesis and probable publication in a 
journal of national repute. Taken all in all, the 
merits of the problem as presented by his adviser 
were so great—although there was a brief discus- 
sion of a few other projects—that John decided 
he could not with any grace of decency refuse to 
accept. As a matter of fact, he became quite 
enthusiastic about it as he went deeper into the 
subject. 

The courses were not difficult. All except a few 
in physics and mathematics were in the field of 
chemistry. As a matter of fact, his adviser sug- 
gested that he take some work in biochemistry in 
order to broaden his education. Since this fitted 


in well with the field of research and since he had 
taken some biology in undergraduate years he was 
glad, thus, to broaden his background. 

At first he had subscribed to the concert series 
because he greatly enjoyed good music. He had 
also made it a point to attend many of the lec- 
tures brought to the campus. But he soon gave 
up these activities as incompatible with the job he 
was doing. The department encouraged plenty of 
work; the laboratories were open in the evening 
and he soon found himself spending most of his 
evening hours on the hill. 

During his last year he was promoted from 
laboratory assistant to quiz instructor. The quiz 
sections were handled by four of the more ex- 
perienced assistants under the general supervision 
of Assistant Professor Test. The work was in- 
teresting and in fact it was during this time that 
John began to think some of teaching as a pos- 
sible profession. Members of the staff were ex- 
pected to attend the lectures in the course given 
by Professor Blitz—who was nominally in charge 
of the whole course. They did when they found 
the time, but were often too tied up in research 
to spare the precious hour. Professor Blitz was 
an excellent lecturer and could often cover, using 
well-chosen demonstrations, enough material to 
keep the quiz instructors busy for a whole hour 
explaining what the lecturer had covered. Since 
the Professor had also written the textbook used 
in the course——a good solid book without frills 
—and since his lectures were largely a recapitu- 
lation of the chapters, it was not difficult to 
know what he wanted emphasized. 

The quiz staff met occasionally to grade the 
objective examinations and make out the grading 
scale. Once in a while they even discussed some 
point in the text which did not seem entirely 
clear and suggested better ways of getting the 
ideas across. But, in general, there was little for 
the staff as such'to do since the daily assignments 
had been carefully worked out by Mr. Test so that 
the whole book could be covered in a year. It 
meant moving rapidly in class and John sometimes 
felt that it might be better to cover less and go 
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more deeply into the background of some of the 
topics. But, of course, the prime objective was to 
cover the material so that the students would be 
well prepared for the next course. 

If John sometimes wondered about the seventy 
per cent not going on to the next course, it was 
not because he had any real reservation about 
either the procedure or the material. A laboratory 
science was part of the general University re- 
quirement, and a year of chemistry, with the 
insight it might give into the nature of science, 
was supposed to be worthwhile for prospective 
scientists and non-scientists alike. This was stand- 
ard practice in most institutions John knew about. 
Faculties seemed to be agreed that all students 
should know something about science. Who was he 
to question the wisdom of the learned professors? 
He noted in the catalogue that, ““A year of chem- 
istry provides excellent training in the methods 
and objectives of science for the student not 
desiring to pursue a scientific career, while at 
the same time providing a substantial basis for 
those wishing to pursue further work in science.” 
He felt sure about the second point, but held 
some reservations about the value of chemistry, as 
it was presented at State, for the non-science 
student. 

Nevertheless, John’s quiz sections held well up 
to the average in the tests and he was satisfied that 
he was doing a good job. He even occasionally 
gave special help to students who asked for it. 
This practice, however, was frowned upon by the 
staff since it took time away from valuable re- 
search. In quiz class he usually lectured in- 
formally; the students took careful notes and 
there was an occasional question about some point 
which was not clear. He taught as he had been 
taught, but tried to infuse some enthusiasm— 
which had been lacking in some of his teachers— 
into the job. 

During the last year the research problem began 
to yield to his sustained assault. The job was 
nearly done and it was certain now that the results 
would be both acceptable for a thesis, and for 
publication. John was highly pleased. As he looked 


back over three years of graduate work he felt 
that he had learned a lot of chemistry. Not only 
that, but he had come to know, he felt, the real 
meaning of research and was confident that he 
could go ahead with it on his own whatever his 
future path might be. 


John had not given too much thought to the 
future but now he was beginning to weigh the 
possible opportunities. The grapevine had it, of 
course, that the best of the Ph.D. crop would 
receive good offers of research jobs with leading 
chemical companies. Those who did not make this 
grade were quite certain of jobs as instructors in 
some of the larger and better known universities 
where they would have time to carry on their 
research and write papers. Then, there were jobs 
teaching in liberal arts colleges and even junior 
colleges. High schools, of course, were out for 
several reasons even though some of the larger 
of them had better salary scales than some col- 
leges. You had to have education courses to teach 
in high school; there was no time for research, 
and there was the ever present problem of dis- 
cipline. 

Occasionally the graduate students discussed 
their possible futures. Most of them favored re- 
search jobs because they paid better, because there 
was a good chance to get ahead, and because some- 
how it meant a mark of distinction. Then, too, in 
teaching there were a lot of unnecessary and dis- 
tracting details such as paper grading, making 
out examinations, deficiency reports, committees, 
and counseling students, and unless one could 
somehow find the time to continue to grind out 
research papers advancement might be slow. 


John was not entirely convinced by these 
arguments. He thought teaching was an important 
job; there was a real need for good teachers who 
could train good chemists; there was certainly a 
need for the latter. He thought some of talking 
with Professor Blitz who had once casually raised 
the question of teaching vs. research in a staff 
meeting. But he decided against it on the grounds 
that he might appear ungrateful in the eyes of his 
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adviser who had already proposed to recommend 
John for a good research job. 

No one had ever actually asked John what he 
wanted to do. Several lectures had been given 
by guests of the department on the function and 
importance of industrial research, on the subject 
of pure and applied research, and on the place of 
educational institutions in research, but no one 
had ever talked about the function and impor- 
tance of teaching. This seemed to John like an 
oversight since some, at least, of the Ph.D.’s were 
bound to end up in teaching. Of course, there was 
probably no need for such a talk since everyone 
knew what teaching was, but John would have 
liked to know something more about it. 

The offer from Uniform Chemicals, Inc., was a 
flattering one. In fact, John was one of the first 
of the crop to get a good research offer. If it 
hadn’t been for a somewhat chance meeting with 
Professor Knowless on the occasion of his visit to 
the Upland campus as a guest at party weekend, 
John probably would have accepted the research 
job. The chance meeting had resulted in a further 
invitation to spend another weekend visiting the 
laboratories and talking with the three members 
of the chemistry staff. 

John had not heard of Professor Knowless be- 
fore meeting him. He found that the professor 
was not starred in American Men of Science. 
Nevertheless, he seemed to be one of the best- 
liked teachers on the campus. While he carried on 
some research, his interest, John soon found was 
in young people and their problems as well as in 
teaching chemistry. In fact, he spent part of his 
valuable time teaching a course called Problems 
in Science which probed into any and all areas of 
science. John wondered how any chemist could be 
adequately prepared to do such a job without grave 
sacrifice to his own professional standing as a 
chemist. But at the same time his admiration for 
the Professor with his wisdom, humor, philosophy, 
good sense and at the same time high standards 
grew rapidly. This was a view of the teacher John 
had no familiarity with. He wondered if such 
teachers could be made as well as born. If they 


could, he would like to try to make one out of 
himself. Here was the sort of a job that had a 
challenge. 

The atmosphere of the college impressed him, 
too. It was different from State. The faculty, 
though small, seemed to enjoy talking about 
mutual problems. At State one seldom got beyond 
the department as far as John could discover, and 
the talk he heard was all about chemistry. Even 
the students seemed different. There seemed to be 
less strain and intentness on courses, yet they 
seemed unusually well informed. Although he was 
quite sure that State students would do a better 
job in chemistry, he was less certain, now, that 
they would get a better education. 

The upshot of his visit was that John accepted, 
with only slight hesitation, the offer to become 
Instructor in Chemistry at Upland for the com- 
ing year. The salary was considerably less than the 
offer from Uniform Chemicals, but he felt that 
he could live on it. Upon his return to State, 
however, he began to have some doubts. In the 
first place he had accepted Upland’s offer without 
consulting his adviser. When he told him about it, 
the adviser was distinctly disappointed. He pointed 
out to John the possibility of becoming buried 
under teaching duties in the small college which 
proverbially had high teaching loads and could 
provide less money as well as less time for re- 
search. Thus, John might find himself just another 
teacher with no chance to advance professionally, 
since advancement depended largely on research 
and not on teaching. The research job, too, his 
adviser pointed out, would permit him to go 
ahead in the same field of research since the com- 
pany was deeply interested in the commercial 
possibilities. 

+ % + 

There is no need to carry the case of John 
further. Compositely fictitious, as it is, it is like- 
wise compositely typical at least to the degree 
which raises the serious question: What could 
have, or should have, been done for John in gradu- 
ate school to make his path clearer and his early 
teaching life more fruitful? 
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From the very nature of John’s character it 
seems evident that he did in time become a good 
teacher under the wise guidance of Professor 
Knowless—who was, himself, far above the typi- 
cal. That, however, is another story. But it took 
the better part of a decade to do it, and Upland 
College footed the bills to the amount of time it 
took John to overcome his own handicap. Like- 
wise, the Upland students paid part of the price 
—a high price—for ineffective teaching. And 
what about John’s graduate school contemporaries 
who often enter college teaching blindly, regard- 
ing it as an irritating but necessary adjunct to re- 
search and who find no Professor Knowless to 
guide them? 

It is not difficult to point out what is wrong 
in the graduate training of prospective teachers of 
college science. The real difficulty comes in try- 
ing to find ways to improve it. The graduate 
schools are not blind to their own weaknesses and 
while none would admit to being, in detail, John 
Kase’s graduate school Alma Mater, all would 
agree that there is need for improvement in the 
education of prospective college teachers of 
science. Science departments are plagued, however, 
by the dual role they must play—the training of 
research scientists and the training of teachers. 
The latter come off not only second-best but often 
totally unprepared for their real job in many in- 
stitutions which are “research minded.” 

John didn’t know he was going to be a college 
teacher until the last moment. Could he have 
known it sooner? If he could, the first and most 
difficult part of the problem is amenable to possi- 
ble—and at least partial—solution. He might 
have known it sooner had the problem been care- 
fully presented during his first year at graduate 
school, instead of coming up casually and through 
coincidence at the very end. 

Is it out of the question to include for all 
graduate students in the sciences a seminar during 
the first graduate year in which students explore 
under the ablest leadership obtainable the several 
types of fields open to them upon finishing their 
work? If not required, such a seminar might at 


least be open to and urged upon those who are 
uncertain. It should include, most certainly, 
something on the objectives of college education, 
on general education, on counseling, on the dif- 
ferences between liberal arts undergraduate teach- 
ing and the function of the teacher in a large 
university where most of his work is at the 
graduate level. It should serve as a continuing 
process of counseling, largely of non-directive 
character. 

Beyond that, observation, for those interested, 
of skillful—not spectacular—teaching should be 
available if not required, preferably in courses in 
general education where emphasis is on tactics 
rather than materials. 

Undergraduate education is in the midst of a 
serious and profound revolution today. Once 
directed to the favored few and aimed at training 
for the professions, it is now struggling with 
masses without having successfully readjusted 
either its direction or its aim. College teachers of 
the future must not be trained merely to teach a 
subject, to “lecture” on facts, principles and con- 
clusions and to “explain” difficult things. They 
must know how to guide the student into self- 
education which involves emotions as well as 
intellect. 

If a seminar such as has been suggested, sup- 
plemented by observation and discussion with ex- 
perienced teachers, research directors, industrial- 
ists, production managers and others has been at 
all fruitful it is not too much to ask that the 
graduate student in science make a tentative 
choice between teaching and other work by the 
beginning of the second year. 

What distinction might then be made in gradu- 
ate programs? Some educators and most scientists 
will say with a considerable air of piety that the 
good teacher must know something about research, 
and to know about it he must have done it himself. 
With the statement, there can be no quarrel! 
With its practice in many graduate schools, there 
is much that needs saying and only a little that 
can be mentioned here. If research and its results 
are the ends sought then the whole distance should 
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probably be traveled—up to the flagpole and to 
the very top where another inch is added to its 
length. The gathering of new facts and the 
formulation of new hypothesis are, however small 
and specialized they may be, important to the 
advance of science. One may well question, how- 
ever whether John’s research problem—and the 
problems of many of his contemporaries—provided 
any deep insight into the nature of scientific 
discovery which would contribute to better teach- 
ing. 

If the function of research for the prospective 
teacher is primarily to make him a better teacher 
then it would seem that there are better ways of 
providing the research experience than that of 
driving a problem of constantly diminishing size 
into a scientific backboard of ever increasing 
dimensions. Could problems be deliberately select- 
ed to lead out from a particular area of science 
into other areas? The answer is by no means 
simple; it can come only when men of good will 
approach the question honestly in a sincere and 
unvested effort to find better answers. It will 
never be solved so long as we merely go on paying 
pious and persistent lip service to the unexplored 
slogan that a good teacher must also be a good 
research man. Has anyone ever studied the facts 
to find out if it is true? Or has it merely been 
taken for granted as a sort of protective camou- 
flage of the academic hierarchy. In any event 
there is reason for low correlation between good 
teaching and “good” research when the latter is 
of the type commonly done in many graduate 
schools today. 

If it has been implied that John Kase should 
have taken courses in the education department 
the implication will meet with the righteous denial 
it deserves at the hands of experienced college 
teachers who themselves have never taken such 
courses. By this fact at least their righteous indig- 
nation bears less weight than it might. Neverthe- 
less, they have a point. The college educator 
must be protected from inroads of state require- 
ments in education and the allegedly vicious prac- 
tices of teacher college training. Having said that 


—and if we agree that something more needs to 
be done to educate and orient the prospective 
college teacher—what do we do about it? If we 
refuse to let departments of education in on this 
show then we must find some other way of ac- 
complishing the results. No one asks, or wants, 
eighteen hours of standard education courses least 
of all, departments of education. But they can 
render an important service in the education of 
prospective college teachers if we will put pride 
and vested interest aside and ask their counsel. 
What was good enough for us is by no means good 
enough for our successors; they have a new job to 
do, and no one department is qualified to prepare 
them for it. 

A seminar in the last year—a joint enterprise 
involving education, psychology, the sciences, 
philosophy—devoted to the problems and objec- 
tives of higher education might serve the purpose. 
The important thing is that it be of non-depart- 
mental nature, that it make use of men of wisdom 
and understanding, that it be devoted to ideas, not 
learning. It must not degenerate into a course on 
curriculum building or the teaching of science, 
but it must take a good look at both. 

How does the prospective college teacher gain 
experience and skill in the art of teaching before 
being plunged into his first job? A prior question, 
perhaps, is whether or not any attempt should be 
made to provide such pre-teaching experience. 

If it is to be gained as a graduate assistant under 
conditions typically existing in many graduate 
schools today then the answer to the prior ques- 
tion ought to be “No”. No prospective teacher can 
hope to master the varied and complex job of 
effective teaching in any brief trial experience. 
The best that can be hoped for is an awareness 
that teaching is a complex job. But in the all too 
typical situation of the graduate assistant today 
this is far too much to expect. So long as the 
graduate assistantship is regarded merely as a con- 
venience to the department and a financial sop 
to the assistant so that he can continue his research 
and graduate work, how can we ever hope to build 
effective college teachers? The surprising thing is 
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that some still want to teach after such a dis- 
heartening experience. 

Unless we are prepared to give these young 
people some truly constructive experience in the 
art of teaching we would do well to exclude them 
altogether from teaching jobs as graduate assist- 
ants. What this would do to the budgets of gradu- 
ate departments or how they would get the job 
done without such help lies beyond the scope of 
this paper. Some graduate schools have already 
done much to correct this malpractice and have 
their most skillful teachers assigned to basic 
courses where they direct the teaching of graduate 
assistants. There is enough evidence to indicate 
that the necessary reform can come from within 
—but not without something approaching a super- 
human effort. 

Lacking such a reform the trial-teaching—the 
ill repute of the term practice-teaching makes it 
desirable to use a different term although the ob- 
jectives are ideally the same—might well be done 
in a science course in general education, assuming 
there is one. This has two advantages. The objec- 
tives of such a course have to do, or should have 
to do, with values rather than information. Not 
that information is of no importance in the 
course; it plays an important part as the basis for 
reaching values and judgments. It is not an end in 
itself. The teacher of orthodox college science may 
bristle at this and argue that the basic science 
course in his field has the same objectives. Per- 
haps, but the objectives tend so strongly to be- 
come buried in details of “coverage” as never to 
emerge. This, again, is partly a result of attempt- 
ing to service both the science and the non- 
science student in the same course. The science 
student gets the priority since he must be thor- 
oughly prepared to go further in science; the non- 
science student is dragged through all the gory 
details, too. 

The second advantage is the definite broadening 
the student teacher is bound to receive in such a 
course which ideally probes into many areas of 
science with little respect 
boundaries. 


for departmental 


The ideal arrangement might be to have the 
candidate sit in on the course under a skillful 
teacher for a semester or more. He might also 
serve as an associate in handling details provided 
this did not degenerate into a typical assistantship. 
During a second semester or year he would have 
charge of a section with considerable latitude to 
try out new ideas, but under the watchful eye of 
an experienced teacher with whom he would con- 
fer frequently. 

If this smacks of old-fashioned practice- 
teaching then the case has not been well stated. 
It is not intended to be. It is intended to give the 
student teacher a lift into an area and type of 
teaching which is probably quite unfamiliar to 
him—at least from the teaching end. If the teach- 
ing is coincident with a seminar on the problems 
of higher education the two should supplement 
each other to provide a preliminary view of the 
college teacher’s job. 

The college teacher’s needed equipment in sub- 
ject matter is by no means identical with that 
needed by the research wroker. As the thesis 
should have different objectives, so too, the 
courses pursued should have different ends in 
view. This is easy to say but hard to do. It raises 
the whole question of standards. It raises the 
question of whether or not the Ph.D. degree is the 
proper one for teachers—or for prospective re- 
search workers. Historically it should be more 
proper for teachers than for researchers who 
might, then, be awarded the D.Sc. in course. 

But whatever is done should, if possible, be 
done under the cloak of the Ph.D. degree, at least 
for the present. We are still victims of tradition 
and to alter the degree would be to produce the 
illusion that standards were suffering. The very 
suggestion, however, that the Ph.D. degree might 
be taken interdepartmentally immediately arouses 
the ire of vested interest. Broadening inevitably 
suggests shallowness. The departments tend to 
wash their holy hands of the matter and retire 
into their respective huts intoning the traditional 
chant that they will not be parties to the lower- 
ing of standards. Hence, the real question of 
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whether or not such programs can be worked out 
without lowering standards never gets discussed. 
Nor does the question of the functional meaning 
of “standards” for the prospective science teacher 
get a hearing. 

Yet, progress is being made. A dean of a gradu- 
ate school admits that they are setting up pro- 
grams in which two departments of science 
(other than physics and chemistry which are 
essentially one) are cooperating. In other spots 
there are actually graduate programs in science of 
functional value to the prospective teacher. But 
progress in this direction is so painfully slow that 
it cannot hope to meet the needs immediately 
ahead. The social sciences seem to be moving faster 
in this direction. The natural scientists, as is too 
often the case in proposed educational reform, 
drag their feet and stand pat. 


Why broaden the education of a prospective 
college teacher of science? If he is to teach chem- 
istry why should he not do all of his graduate 
work in chemistry? 


While it might seem to those who are abreast 
of the powerful currents now gaining force in 
liberal college education that the answer to such 
a question is obvious, there are others for whom 
it presents an honest dilemma. Many young col- 
lege teachers are also face to face with the same 
question and are attempting to assess its effect on 
their careers today. They were trained under the 
departmental-specialist plan and are finding that 
such training, good as it may have seemed, has 
not equipped them either to force their way 
against the currents or to move with them. 


In one form or another general education in 
the sciences is sweeping into college after college. 
Having survived the “survey” period of the 
twenties and thirties, such courses are now begin- 
ning to find more effective ways of providing 
some meaningful experience in science. Many will 
falter and fail; others bid fair to go forward 
gathering strength on the way in proportion to 
their ability to discard tradition. The principal 
hurdle of the moment is to find teachers with 


training broad enough to handle such work, and 
fast enough to meet the expanding need. 

There is a definite and understandable attitude 
in graduate departments of science to regard train- 
ing for such teaching as “a job for George.” The 
problem in the large institution may have to be 
solved in such a way, with the teachers of general 
education forming a separate bloc or division, and 
trained largely under non-departmental programs. 
But such answer to the problem is far from ideal, 
even in the large institution. For the small liberal 
college it could prove disastrous. What is needed 
are teachers capable of doing both kinds of jobs. 

Is this asking too much of the graduate schools, 
or of the candidates for college teaching? The 
graduate departments will reply that we cannot 
have it both ways at once. Something must suffer. 
The candidate, too, faces a real problem—the 
balancing of professional recognition as a scholar 
and specialist against professional recognition as a 
teacher. At present he is almost forced to prefer 
the former because the whole academic hierarchy 
is based on it. When both the colleges and the 
graduate schools become fully aware of their re- 
sponsibilities in this significant period of change, 
this problem is amenable to solution. At the 
moment it is being met largely by the rather 
painful and slow process of in-service education on 
the part of those who are willing enough, and 
daring enough, to subject themselves to it. 

But there is also something to be said on this 
matter from the other end. Teachers with a 
breadth of education sufficient to teach science 
courses in general education should be better 
teachers of departmental courses also. They are 
aware of the impingements of other areas on it; 
they see the intertwining of great historical ad- 
vances in science; and chiefly because they bring 
into clear focus once more the real objectives of 
science education—an understanding of science 
and its methods of attack. There is, indeed, some 
reason to hope that reform will find its way into 
traditional departmental courses in science 
through the door of the more general course. 

It is to be hoped that we can meet the problem 
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of general education in science not through 
specialization in general science but rather through 
greater generalization of special science. The co- 
operative teaching of general science with a staff 
drawn from the several science departments can 
be an illuminating and stimulating experience 
for the staff as well as for the students. The at- 
tempt to teach such a course by having each 
specialist handle his own part has proved to be, 
in the main, sterile and unremunerative to both 
teachers and students. 

If we expect students to study general science 
in college we are in an unfortunate position if we 
must then add that we have no teachers capable 
of teaching such a course. A principal trouble is 
that teachers of science both because of their 
training and what seems to be a kind of intel- 
lectual inertia—better termed modesty—fear to 
venture into the relatively unknown. Once the 
plunge has been taken the venture can become 
an exciting, if demanding, excursion. It must be 
taken, however, with a clear understanding that 
the function of the teacher is not that of a 
fountainhead of facts, principles, conclusions and 
summaries, but rather that of an explorer along 
with the students. This is a difficult step for a 
college teacher to take today, difficult largely be- 
cause it has never been made clear to him either 
in graduate school or after what the functions of 
such teaching should be. 

A significant series of facts is pointed out in the 
Steelman Report! and commented on by Dean 
Harry F. Lewis in a recent article on Chemical 
Education Today.? Of the first forty-four insti- 
tutions sending men on to complete their doc- 
toral work in science (based on the number of 
Ph.D.’s per 1000 students) thirty-nine are col- 
leges, three are universities (Chicago, Cornell, 
Princeton) and two are technical schools (Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology); of the first ten, num- 


1 Steelman Report, Vol. IV, p. 146. 

2 Harry F. Lewis, Chemical Education Today, Journal 
of Chemical Education, Vol. 25, No. 10, (October 1948), 
p. 573. 


bers one and ten are technical schools and numbers 
two through nine are colleges. 

What interpretations are to be drawn from 
these striking figures and what significance do 
they have to the problem under discussion? They 
indicate first that the colleges in general are doing 
a better job than the universities in interesting 
able young students in science. By this token it 
can also be argued that they are doing a better 
job of teaching, particularly at the lower level. 
Generally speaking the colleges are in a position to 
use their ablest teachers in the elementary courses. 
Fortunately, they usually have no graduate as- 
sistants to fall back on. 

If these implications are correct it follows that 
undergraduate instruction in science in many of 
the larger institutions can stand decided improve- 
ment from purely selfish interests if not from a 
feeling of injured pride. These same institutions 
have largely provided the teachers who, in the 
colleges, have made science attractive. Why can 
they not, then, put their own houses in better 
order? Of course, there is a further implication; if 
the graduate schools have provided the colleges 
with such fine teachers of science how can it be 
argued that there is anything wrong with the 
graduate training of science teachers? In saying 
that the answers revolve around in-service educa- 
tion, emphasis on teaching and a favorable en- 
vironment for teaching in the colleges, and the 
type of person who chooses to teach in a college 
rather than a university—or is even forced to it, 
one uses supposition for argument. It would be 
helpful to know the answers from honest data 
collected from college and university teachers of 
science. But the stubborn fact remains that good 
teaching seems to flower more readily in the col- 
leges than in the complex universities. 

Improvement of university techniques of 
science teaching is bound to be reflected in the 
training of graduate students planning to teach. 
Thus, if the universities cannot get excited over 
the need for better training of prospective science 
teachers they can at least approach the problem 
through the other door of improving their own 
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instruction and incidentally thus provide the col- 
leges with better prepared teachers. 

There is much to be said, of course, on the 
credit side of the ledger. If credits have not been 
emphasized it is not because there is no awareness 
of their existence. It is because they seem to be 
typical only of islands of remorse and reform 
rather than any large continent looming along the 
horizon. Professional societies are in some instances 
going beyond the perennial discussions of cur- 
riculum and courses to the more significant prob- 
lems of techniques of teaching. Great teachers 
here and there are experimenting to improve the 
effectiveness of science teaching. Conferences are 
discussing the place and type of science for the 
non-science student. Some graduate faculties are 


discussing and planning more effective graduate 


programs for teachers of science. A few have 
begun to implement such programs. 

In the main, however, there is great lethargy. 
Not until strong forces from within begin to 
make themselves felt can we hope to get any 
widespread reform under way. All sorts of things 
stand in the way of reform from within, ranging 
from vested interest through research conscious- 
ness, to lack of understanding and utter indiffer- 
ence. Voices still cry in the wilderness only to 
wear themselves thin against echoing cliffs of un- 
yielding smugness. The story of John Kase will be 
repeated year after year until the sheer pressure of 
an angry constituency of colleges working to- 
gether with the growing chorus of voices from 
within overthrows a system grown vicious not 
through intent, but through supposed necessity 
and subsequent neglect. 





The Preparation of the Teacher in General Education 


BY PAUL RUSSELL ANDERSON 


THE PROBLEM of better preparation for teachers 
is not a new one, although the introduction of 
general education courses in recent years has great- 
ly magnified it. Unhappily we have produced no 
torrent nor even a healthy shower of helpful sug- 
gestions looking toward a solution, but instead a 
dribble of obvious panacean correctives. Some 
suggest the prospective teacher should have courses 
in education. Some would argue that we should 
raise salaries in order to attract better people into 
the profession. Others would change the emphasis 
in graduate instruction, on the assumption that 
since prospective teachers are not liberally edu- 
cated when they arrive, the graduate schools 
should attempt to fill in the gaps. Each of these 
proposals, as well as others, has some merit but no 
single one serves as more than a mild palliative. 
Nothing short of an analysis covering both the 
attributes of the good teacher and how he becomes 
a good teacher will reveal the source of our diffi- 
culty and thus cast light upon a better path to be 
sought. In this article little more than a broad 
outline of such an analysis is possible. 

One need not be an administrator to perceive 
that teaching is less an art to many instructors 
than a means of making a living; the testimony of 
students everywhere is the best evidence of the 
truth of this statement. Almost every campus, of 
course, has at least one exception, some member of 
the faculty who vivifies the materials of his field, 
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possesses a magic touch in the classroom, and stim- 
ulates to the point of comprehension. But such 
achievement is not the common rule, tragic as 
this may be. Professional incentives have favored 
productive scholarship over good teaching, and 
hence teaching has been perfunctory, a means to 
an end and seldom an end in itself. 
Administrators, as well as others, are currently 
concerned lest the demands of research condone 
continued ineffectiveness in teaching. They fore- 
see serious consequences in the lives of young citi- 
zens if instruction remains secondary to other 
considerations. They realize, as never before, that 
no faculty, however distinguished, successfully 
discharges its obligations unless first and foremost 
it stimulates and activates a coming generation. 
The movement toward specialization has flour- 
ished for several decades. In the early nineteenth 
century there was no serious conflict between 
research and teaching, for research was concerned 
with broad issues and teaching was limited to 
what was regarded as basic knowledge. With the 
growth of our industrial society, specialization 
increased by leaps and bounds. It was not enough 
to be a physician; one had to be a surgeon, a pedia- 
trician, or gynecologist. The same situation existed 
in engineering, in law, and in other fields. It was 
the accepted notion that to make good one had to 
spend more and more time digging deeper and 
deeper into a narrower and narrower area; the 
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greater rewards were along this path. Applied 
science led in a movement which quickly affected 
graduate, undergraduate, and even secondary edu- 
cation. As graduate science instruction became 
more specialized, undergraduate preparation also 
took on a professional character. The inventor in 
private life was paralleled by the research scientist 
on the campus. By all external signs this was as 
it should be, since such activity increased our 
productive capacity and made the comforts of life 
more generally available. Science and scientific 
specialization were effective, and soon quantifi- 
cation and the love of detail became common to 
other academic areas. As the study of social rela- 
tionships became more respectable, attempts were 
made to express conclusions concerning them in 
mathematical and scientific terms. The tendency 
extended even into the humanities, and linguistics 
began to flourish. Many operated on the assump- 
tion that there was a science of everything, that 
investigation, classification, generalization, and 
verification were as applicable to creative values 
as to natural phenomena. Research won out over 
teaching everywhere. 


More or less concurrently, institutions of higher 
learning were coming of age. Up to this time al- 
most every first-rate scholar had acquired his 
graduate training abroad. Desirous now of achiev- 
ing equality with foreign universities, institutions 
here patterned themselves after those abroad 
rather than evolving a new program. Thus con- 
centration upon individual research and profes- 
sional orientation came to permeate higher 
education. 

One other important historical factor should be 
mentioned, the elective system. This came into 
being as the curriculum increased in scope. It was 
designed primarily to break the academic lock- 
step by providing greater range for satisfying 
individual needs. Expected to liberalize education 
further, it actually worked in the opposite direc- 
tion, for as specialization increased, breadth of 
training and perspective decreased. Concentration 
in one area of vocational significance was favored 
over distribution of knowledge and understanding. 


These tendencies had serious effects upon the 
content and emphasis of the curriculum and also 
upon the attitudes and training of the newer 
generation of teachers. The curriculum became 
more and more atomized in content as subject 
after subject and course after course were added 
for special purposes. The education of the humane 
citizen was sacrificed to the training of the 
restricted expert. Even within fields, old courses 
with some catholicity of interest were broken 
up into smaller chronological or structural units, 
and “applied this” and “applied that” were made 
a part of the total program. It became increasingly 
difficult for the student seeking a liberal educa- 
tion to get an overall picture even of an indi- 
vidual field as introductory courses in one disci- 
pline after another were made subservient to 
advanced courses, rather than panoramic and inte- 
grative. The tendency would not have developed 
such serious consequences if it had been restricted 
to graduate instruction. But unfortunately the 
same forces affected undergraduate and secondary 
education, leaving little opportunity anywhere 
along the line for the student to get a general 
education, except by uncommon planning or 
happenstance. 

The younger men and women interested in 
academic posts were subjected to this profes- 
sionalized emphasis to the extent that they were 
trained to become historians, and 
philosophers rather than teachers in these fields; 
or, to put it more precisely, were trained to be 
chemists, historians, and philosophers on the false 
assumption that intensive without extensive study 
is adequate preparation for teaching. Professional 
courses in education were shunned, partly because 
of the inferior offerings in the field and also 
because of the emphasis upon research, scholar- 


chemists, 


ship, investigation, and discovery within the field 
of specialization. 

Administrators quickly fell in line with the 
new tendency. They wanted scholars on the 
faculty, the best ones in the field. They wanted 
publication lists and high comparative per- 
centages of those possessing the doctorate. When 
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seeking new faculty they were more careful to 
ascertain research capabilities than teaching skill. 
They wanted the specialist. 

In view of these considerations it is small 
wonder that today there is deep concern for the 
uncertain quality of teaching in institutions of 
higher learning, particularly for courses in general 
education which purport to be more than a mere 
aggregate of materials taken from existent in- 
troductory courses. We have not supplied adequate 
incentives for superior teaching, we have failed 
to provide prospective teachers with a general 
education, and we have given practically no at- 
tention in our graduate program to the training 
of teachers. 

Before turning to proposals for rectifying this 
situation it is important that we know what 
qualities we seek in the instructor in a curriculum 
of general education. On the whole the needed 
qualities are those characteristic of the good 
teacher in any field at any time. 

To be specific, good teaching is the result of a 
working combination of personal abilities, pro- 
fessional training, and teaching skills. Not that 
all good teachers have the same combination; they 
do not. Some have such consummate talent in 
manipulating the materials of a field as to over- 
ride deficiencies in personality and knowledge of 
teaching media. Others have such dynamic per- 
sonalities as to be able to teach almost anything, 
regardless of preparation. Much more rare is the 
successful teacher who is thoroughly acquainted 
with teaching skills but who lacks personal 
talent and professional background. The point, 
however, still holds—that teaching is essentially 
an art, and that success in it depends upon a 
relatively unique combination of factors rather 
than upon adherence to a rigid formula. 

The good teacher must be somebody. The best 
form of teaching is example, and yet how quickly 
we forget this! One reason liberal education has 
become less than liberal is that there are so few 
faculty members who either talk or act like lib- 
erally educated people themselves. Many of the 
abiding services of education are not to be found 


in textbooks or lectures; they are derived directly 
from the instructor, his attitudes, beliefs, and 
abilities. William Alexander Percy’s analysis of 
the contribution of the Judge Griffin under 
whom he read the literary masters bears repeating: 


“As with all great teachers, his curriculum was 
an insignificant part of what he communicated. 
From him you didn’t learn a subject, but life. I 
suspect anyway that the important things we 
learn we never remember because they become 
part of us; we absorb them. We don’t absorb the 
multiplication table (at least not the seventh and 
the eleventh), but those things that are vitamins 
and calories to the spirit, the spirit seizes on and 
transmutes into its own strength, wholly and 
forgetfully. Tolerance and justice, fearlessness 
and pride, reverence and pity, are learned in a 
course on long division if the teacher has those 
qualities, as Judge Griffin had.” 

To “be somebody” means to possess certain 
enviable personal characteristics. While it may be 
too much to expect the teacher to be a paragon, 
there is hardly a human virtue which is not of 
some use in his profession. The more he develops 
and cultivates these the greater his impact upon 
students. Honesty, sincerity, integrity, sympathy, 
kindliness, humility, friendliness, tolerance, humor, 
patience—these and perhaps other virtues are 
extremely desirable, if.not indispensible. The good 
teacher will have uncommon character and be 
forceful because he has character. He will be 
admired and respected because of what he is and 
by this very fact will inspire his students to seek 
for the abiding results of true learning. The good 
teacher possesses the qualities which make for 
success in almost any line, but these qualities are 
infinitely more important to his profession be- 
cause he is an example and an instrument for 
growth to a coming generation. 

Rather obviously the good teacher must know 
something, must radiate confidence in his compre- 
hension of materials. The average beginning in- 
structor is better prepared for graduate teaching 
than for introductory or general education courses. 
If he has completed the conventional graduate 
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program he doubtless possesses “coverage” of the 
field, perhaps even in greater detail than some of 
his professors, but he often falls down in his first 
teaching position because his perspective is dim. 
He is neither sufficiently conscious of where the 
student is nor where he ought to be led. He has 
had abundant scholarly food in graduate school 
but he is gorged and digestion has been ineffective. 
His courses are likely to be rich in factual detail, 
seriously deficient in discrimination. Yet this is 
the instructor who is asked to teach the intro- 
ductory courses, and more often than not is 
asked to participate in the general education pro- 
gram if one is under way. Ordinarily several years 
of reconditioning are necessary before he reaches 
the level of the mature, mellow teacher. 

The teacher’s portfolio of knowledge must in- 
clude methodology. Three competences are par- 
ticularly important; they are the skills of inves- 
tigation, discrimination, and correlation. The 
good teacher practices these every day in class. 
He knows his field so well that he knows how to 
approach a problem when it arises, how to pick 
out the essential from the unessential, and how to 
make careful judgments concerning materials 
within his own course and field and their rela- 
tionship to other fields. It must be remembered 
that teaching on a high level is concerned less 
with the impartation of knowledge, more with a 
meaningful interpretation of it. Content must be 
related to real problems, and these problems in 
turn clarified because the content is relevant. 
Nor does the good teacher provide all the answers 
(even if he knows them), for if the problem is 
defined and a method of approach and guidance 
provided, the student will acquire for himself 
increasing insight and understanding through the 
process of analysis. This is the way we learn, and 
the good teacher is one who helps others learn 
rather than one who learns for them. The teacher’s 
mastery consists less in the encyclopedic character 
of his knowledge, more in his ability to manipulate 
and control it for purposes of clarification. 

This leads to the third area in which the teacher 
must excel. He must be able to elicit something. 


We are gradually coming to recognize the sterility 
of the academic formula which places the teacher 
on one side of the desk with all knowledge at his 
command and the students on the other side with 
blank but open minds to be filled. Learning is not 
a passive feat of memory but rather an outgoing 
activity on the part of the student, a search 
followed by discovery. The truly great teachers 
have never been authoritarians; they have been 
leaders in a common quest for knowledge. Their 
skill has consisted in the ability to make the 
search so exciting, the bypaths as well as the 
main path so illumined that by an admixture of 
challenge and inspiration the student has been 
led somewhere; this will be so wherever effective 
learning takes place. 

To draw the student out is not easy. Under- 
standing of and interest in him and his possible 
rate and degree of development are basic. Clarity 
of mind and fertility of thought are essential. 
But most important of all is a contagious en- 
thusiasm, a conviction about the significance of 
one’s subject, and an irrepressible desire to have 
others share something of the pleasure of pur- 
suing it. Truly vital teaching comes when a stu- 
dent whose predilections are arrayed in opposition 
to a subject comes to life with a new understand- 
ing of it. Learning is a dynamic movement from 
indifference, ignorance, and misconception to 
appreciation, knowledge, and understanding. The 
effective teacher helps to make this transition 
smooth and inevitable. 

The college teacher has responsibilities which 
go beyond the classroom. As a citizen, with greater 
knowledge and discipline than the average, he has 
significant obligations in the community. As a 
scholar, he has responsibility for advancing 
knowledge and understanding. As a counselor, he 
must help students with their individual prob- 
lems. As a faculty member, he must concern him- 
self with curricula and institutional problems. 
His functions are so numerous and his vocation 
so necessary that every effort should be made to 
select him carefully and train him wisely. This 
description of the good teacher may be too ideal- 
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ized, but I hardly think so, for I see no way to 
improve instruction in general education unless we 
seek and train men and women who either have or 
can develop these talents. 

The first plank in a platform for the training 
of good teachers is to select likely candidates for 
the profession. I use the word “select” advisedly, 
for there is currently no selective process at work 
insofar as factors other than academic record are 
concerned. Furthermore I say “select” because in 
higher education we have no control over many 
of the conditioning factors which make men 
what they are. We have no direct authority over 
home, community environment, or early school- 
ing, and these are strong influences. The best we 
can do from a practical standpoint is to begin the 
process of teacher selection on the college level. 
This is a significant and imposing responsibility. 

The inadequacy of the conventional procedure 
can be made clear through reference to a hypo- 
thetical case. An intellectually capable student 
gets into an introductory course in the sophomore 
year and demonstrates interest and ability. Since 
he must select a major by the end of the sopho- 
more year and he has had thus far no strong voca- 
tional drive he consults the instructor in the 
course who happens also to be head of the depart- 
ment. The instructor quizzes him about his in- 
terest, he emphasizes to some extent the im- 
portance of his own discipline and its vocational 
opportunities, and he encourages the student to 
concentrate in the department. After having 
pondered the matter the student returns and ex- 
presses his desire to major in the instructor’s field. 
The instruétor becomes his adviser and urges him 
to take a large portion of the courses offered in 
the department and in a certain sequence. He 
cherishes the idea of sending the student on to 
graduate school, probably his own, and he wants 
him to be thoroughly conversant with materials 
in the field before he gets there. He therefore 
helps the student plan his major program carefully 
but gives little consideration to courses the stu- 
dent really ought to take, other than those which 
are strictly supporting subjects. Slight attention is 


paid to the possibility that this same student may 
have a serious speech defect, may have antisocial 
proclivities, may lack one or many of the traits 
earlier mentioned as extremely desirable in the 
teacher, may possess a negative personality. Advice 
based solely on academic interest and achievement 
may be adequate for those who intend to go into 
research but this same advice courts disaster and 
contributes to mediocrity where college teaching 
is involved. 

There are many good teachers in institutions of 
higher learning. There are also many poor ones, 
partly because the selective process is inadequate. 
Too much emphasis has been placed on course 
record, too little upon breadth of training and 
upon personal and moral qualities. Colleges and 
universities can do much to correct deficiency in 
breadth of training. The undergraduate college 
can also do something to develop desirable in- 
tangible qualities. But we shall still have to count 
heavily on selection to provide us with disciplined 
and civilized material. 

It is not too much to ask the college to assume 
serious responsibility for the first process of sift- 
ing, and this can be done in a preliminary way as 
early as the sophomore year. If every institution 
in the land were to set up a committee charged 
with the task of selecting prospective college 
teachers and planning their program a new direc- 
tion might be set. This would involve determining 
the qualities desired in the teacher, seriously con- 
sidering the proper undergraduate training needed, 
and helping selected students plan their graduate 
study. Properly inaugurated, such a program 
would add prestige to the profession and increas- 
ingly attract truly able young people. Much as I 
believe that the economic status of the profession 
should be improved, this is by no means a panacea. 
Equally important as incentives are other factors 
such as status. A bold restudy of regulations gov- 
erning promotion and retention would be helpful. 
Nothing is more discouraging to those considering 
the profession than to learn that all too often real 
accomplishment is a secondary factor in promo- 
tion and that tenure unintentionally protects the 
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weak and holds back the talented. The function 
of a committee such as the one proposed should 
include recruitment, and this task would not be 
difficult if standards within the profession un- 
unqualifiedly encouraged development and pro- 
gression. 

A second and even more crucial selection must 
be made by the graduate school. Those planning 
to teach should be admitted on a different basis 
than those wishing to do graduate work for other 
reasons. Applicants for admission to candidacy for 
a degree leading to teaching should be screened in 
terms of the qualities and accomplishments de- 
manded and not alone on the basis of academic 
record. The graduate school should make certain 
that the candidate has had a broad general educa- 
tion, has had sufficient training to enable him to 
pursue his studies in a special field or area, and 
has admirable personal qualifications. The in- 
creasing use of the Graduate Record Examination 
as a basis for admission is a step in the right direc- 
tion but much remains to be done to refine the 
entire admissions procedure. If selection were more 
carefully made there would be fewer casualties 
either in graduate school or on the job. Standards 
for entrance into college teaching should be at 
least as high as those in other professional fields 
such as medicine. 

But obviously better selection alone is not 
enough. We must bend every effort to coordinate 
the undergraduate and graduate training of the 
prospective teacher in such a way that he comes 
out with richer and more flexible preparation. 
There are specific and different primary responsi- 
bilities which each of these levels must bear. Much 
confusion exists at present as to which level should 
do what, with the result that neither is doing 
effectively what it should do. 

May I diverge momentarily to point out that 
most administrators are convinced that the 
answer to the problem of how to prepare teachers 
for courses in general education does not lie in 
segregating them from other specialists but rather 
in training specialists who can teach general educa- 
tion courses. There are several reasons for such an 


opinion. In the first place, courses in general edu- 
cation vary widely from institution to institution 
and they are likely to continue to do s0. 
Secondly, it is extremely desirable, if not 
necessary, that those who teach general ed- 
ucation courses teach other courses as well. 
And finally, general education is an _ ll- 
college enterprise and its full effect can be felt 
only when the entire faculty (whether or not en- 
gaged in the actual teaching of general education 
courses) puts the full weight of its influence 
behind both the determination of the program and 
its implementation. Nothing weakens a program 
in general education more quickly than a division 
of the faculty between those who are teaching 
such courses and those who are concerned ex- 
clusively with teaching departmental courses in 
the time-honored way. Nor is the assumption that 
general education is to be achieved solely through 
certain required courses adequate. To be effective 
a program of general education must permeate 
the entire program of the institution. The con- 
clusion readily follows that all faculty members 
must share in the program to greater or less degree 
and they must all be capable of furthering the 
general education of the student. As an adminis- 
trator my conviction is that every teacher should 
possess a background sufficiently thorough to 
qualify him for participation in a program of 
general education. 

Let us return now to the problem of how 
undergraduate and graduate institutions may help 
train individuals for this task. Much of the dis- 
cussion of this problem has centered around the 
inadequacy of graduate training. That graduate 
instruction can be improved is almost without 
question, but undergraduate instruction is even 
more deficient. Here encompassing changes should 
be made. 

The whole issue boils down to the uncomfort- 
able fact that we have entirely too few teachers 
who have had a general education themselves. 
This they must somehow get if the situation is 
to be improved. Little is to be accomplished by 
complaining that the graduate schools fail to turn 
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out the proper kind of teachers when we haven’t 


sent them the proper kind of students in the first . 


place. Higher education is organized somewhat 
pyramidically, and rightly so. The base should be 
exceedingly broad in order that the apex may 
have solid undergirding. It has been the historic 
function of the undergraduate college to provide 
general education, except that in recent decades 
it has done this rather poorly or not at all. A 
renewal of interest on the college level in provid- 
ing real general education will do more in the 
long run to develop good teachers than almost all 
other suggestions put together. 

General education as I understand it is that type 
of education which is planned to develop literate, 
reflective, informed, and civilized citizens. Lit- 
eracy should be defined as something more func- 
tional than passing a course in freshman English. 
Reflection should involve something more than 
acquaintance with the laws of the syllogism or 
the repetition of someone else’s thoughts. Being 
informed should consist of something more sig- 
nificant than having a speaking acquaintance with 
the technical terminology of a few isolated and 
unrelated fields. And being civilized should assume 
more precise dimensions than the term “college- 
bred” currently implies. Undergraduate education 
is and has been fragmentary, disorganized, and 
compartmentalized. If we are to train better 
teachers and better men, it will have to be made 
more thorough, orderly, and integrated. 

In any reconsideration of the undergraduate 
program several foci are important. In the first 
place, we must consider ends before means. We 
must delineate the results which we propose to 
achieve in and for students in terms of abilities 
and attitudes as well as forms of knowledge. This 
involves no imposition of an arbitrary curriculum 
for there are numerous means of achieving similar 
results. Once we describe the type of graduate 
desired, light will be cast on the type of program 
to be followed even though its details will vary 
somewhat from institution to institution. Failure 
to determine the ends to be sought, however, will 
imperil the development of an orderly program. 


Second, the content of the program must be 
comprehensive, that is, inclusive of the major 
concepts and ideas of all significant areas of 
knowledge. Third, the emphasis in the program 
must be upon interrelationships rather than upon 
aggregates of fact. And fourth, the program 
must be related to life problems. 

Judged by such a standard it is appalling to 
note how wanting the average college curriculum 
is today. Yet we are not without hope, for if the 
present ferment continues undergraduate educa- 
tion will in the near future provide a solid, co- 
hesive, and productive background for the next 
generation of teachers. A few institutions have 
developed a real program in general education 
already and many have made the first steps, al- 
though much remains to be done before we can 
properly say that general education is firmly 
established. 

Granting that in the long run extension of gen- 
eral education will help immeasurably in training 
better teachers, we still have an immediate situa- 
tion to face. We need teachers now who can teach 
the future teachers what they need to know in 
order to participate in a full program of general 
education. Where shall these be found? 

At first sight this problem may seem insoluble. 
Further observation, however, provides several 
leads. On every college faculty there are some 
who have acquired a general education in spite of 
their formal training and who are deeply interested 
in developing a program of general education; 
they should be given an opportunity to use their 
talents. There are other faculty members who, 
strictly speaking, may not have the proper back- 
ground but who are willing to learn; these too 
can find a place of usefulness. The experience 
which we have had at Pennsylvania College for 
Women in discovering on our own campus multi- 
ple-talent people has been paralleled elsewhere. 
Ordinarily there are enough individuals of ability 
on the campus to get such a program under way 
when their background is known. If a true pro- 
gram of integration is contemplated, the interplay 
of mind on mind that takes place in the coopera- 
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tive task of developing such a program will be 
an in-service form of training itself. Then there is 
an increasing number of summer workshops de- 
voted to general education and participation in 
these is extremely helpful in reorienting a faculty 
member. There are also numerous individuals who 
are interested in general education but whose pres- 
ent positions offer no outlet in this direction and 
who would be attracted by a real opportunity. 
In addition, certain graduate schools are already 
engaged in programs for the training of general 
education teachers, and they are beginning to 
turn out candidates. The immediate problem of 
securing adequate personnel is difficult to be 
sure, but it is not insurmountable as the experience 
of those institutions which have earnestly tried to 
develop a program in general education clearly 
demonstrates. Once the shackles of traditional 
curricular thought are broken on a campus it is 
amazing to see how creative faculty and adminis- 
tration may become. 

The undergraduate college must obviously pro- 
vide the prospective teacher with sufficient back- 
ground for advanced work in a field as well as 
with a background in general education. But 
specialized preparation should be secondary, and 
this is rarely true today. In many cases the candi- 
date has enough course credit for a master’s degree 
in a field. This should not be permitted, no matter 
how concentrated the interest and energy of the 
student. The undergraduate college should focus 
its attention on providing broad experience in 
essential areas of knowledge, and training in the 
development of intellectual and moral skills. In 
contrast, the graduate institution should concern 
itself primarily with professional training, in- 
terpreted broadly enough to include whatever ad- 
vanced studies are likely to make for good teach- 
ing. The graduate school can do a great deal more 
than it has done to develop an organized training 
program for college teachers but its responsibility 
is to augment the general education the student 
already possesses rather than to make up for its 
earlier neglect. The worst mistake a graduate 
institution can make is to water down its program 


for prospective general education teachers in the 
attempt to provide a new correlation leading to a 
special degree. That the graduate program for 
teachers should have special features has been 
rather generally accepted, but this should be a 
program for specialists who are broadly trained 
rather than for general education experts whose 
depth in any particular area is necessarily severely 
limited. 

There is little quarrel about the desirability of 
individual research in the graduate program. If 
such research is carried out on a high level it will 
provide much needed discipline in the arts of in- 
vestigation and analysis. Problem solving is a 
necessity in human living and a natural part of 
the learning process on any level. Good teachers 
should be masters in this art; research of signifi- 
cant and continuous character is of incalculable 
value in the training process. The common weak- 
ness, however, is in the choice of unimportant and 
even irrelevant research topics. A reading of the 
dissertation titles chosen by Ph.D. candidates in 
any year quickly reveals how inconsequential 
many of the problems are. If primary considera- 
tion were given to topics of significance in one or 
more fields and their relationships to the problems 
of living rather than to subjects no one else has 
written on or even been interested in, theses would 
not only provide broader training but might 
often be considerably more productive from a 
scholarly point of view as well. This change in 
the graduate program would not be difficult and 
it is exceedingly important. 

Graduate instruction should be more con- 
cerned with interrelationships than is the practice 
now. Analysis makes segmentation necessary, but 
analysis without correlation is no more satisfactory 
than medical diagnosis without cure. Correlations 
differ in extent. There are field correlations, area 
correlations and problem correlations, the latter 
consisting of judgments derived through analysis 
of materials from whatever fields or areas are 
pertinent to the problem concerned. Unfortun- 
ately graduate instruction has been limited largely 
to correlations of the first type. This has been 
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true because instruction on this level has been 
subject-centered rather than student-centered or 
problem-centered. If we are to train better teach- 
ers we shall have to provide an instructional 
emphasis more relevant to their needs. The entire 
program must be designed so that the prospective 
teacher will learn to see facts in terms of their 
meaning from the broadest perspective possible in 
field, in area, and in terms of basic issues. The 
emphasis should be on concepts, on philosophical 
and historical backgrounds, and on current rela- 
tionships. Whether this be done through special 
seminars crossing departmental and divisional lines 
or through other techniques is not so important 
as that it be done. This is seldom the case at 
present. 

One further readjustment in the graduate train- 
ing of teachers is in order, a healing of the breach 
between subject-matter specialists and those pri- 
marily concerned with the process of education. 
Proper training consists of both what to teach and 
how to teach. Exclusive preoccupation with the 
former is likely to make teaching circuitous while 
the latter leaves it barren; both content and 
method are important. Certainly the teacher 
would be more effective if he knew the basic 
principles of learning, something of the develop- 
ment of higher education and the philosophical 
issues involved. His service as a faculty member 
would be greatly enhanced were he to approach 
problems from the standpoint of their pertinence 
to the entire educational process rather than in 
terms of their effect upon his own subject matter. 


Time given to such instruction in graduate school 


. need not be extensive if the essentials are carefully 


sorted from the nonessentials. This, combined with 
a planned and supervised period of in-service 
teaching, would aid considerably in turning out 
improved personnel. Most graduate students get 
some opportunity to teach while in graduate school 
but this is often in terms of introductory courses 
in the undergraduate unit or in extension work, in 
either case without benefit of counsel and criti- 
cism. To be profitable such training should be 
planned as an integral part of the graduate 
program. 

The administrator too can contribute to more 
dynamic teaching in general education. He can 
make it clear that general education is regarded 


as important, that rewards for good teaching will 
match those for research, that teaching in a pro- 


gram of general education not only does not 
preclude research but that time will be made 
available for it whether in old or new forms, that 
the entire influence of the institution is behind 
successful operation of such a program. 

The standard of teaching today is not high. It 
can be made so if incentives, selective process, 
undergraduate and graduate training are coordi- 
nated toward this end. In recent decades we have 
not paid serious attention to the improvement of 
this indispensable art; this we now must do. Gen- 
eral education, designed to develop an energized, 
enlightened citizenry, demands the best in teach- 
ing that training can provide. 





Wanted: A New Program for the Preparation of College Teachers 
in Art and Music 


BY WILLIAM FLEMING 


WHAT SHOULD be the professional equipment of 
the college teacher of art or music? This question 
immediately brings up that of the frame of ref- 
erence. Whether consciously or unconsciously the 
fine arts including music fit into the general 
framework of the humanities, and the humanistic 
studies in turn fit into the still larger area of 
general studies including the social and physical 
sciences, and these again into the entire picture of 
human knowledge. No man is an island, nor is the 
mind of man, nor the physical, psychical, social, 
or political environment of man. 

In practically all areas other than art and music 
there is a fairly general agreement on the broad 
basis from which one proceeds pyramidally toward 
higher and more rarified points of specialization. 
Unfortunately in the fields of art and music this 
premise is not generally accepted because of the 
admitted need for high levels of skill necessary 
for active expressions in the so-called applied fields. 
In art and music education we find the phenom- 
enon of a two-way street in which some proceed 
from the general to the particular, and others 
from the particular to the general. There would 
be no great criticism if ultimate arrival in either 
direction at the desired destination were assured, 
but this is by no means the case. This two-way 
street is strewn with the wreckage of those whose 
generalized backgrounds did not give them ade- 
quate techniques to compete on even terms with 


the denizens of 57th Street, and others whose 
artistic athleticism left little to be desired, but 
whose mental agility was sadly lacking. 

To be specific, we find in art, students who are 
technically equipped to paint in practically any 
style except their own, and who have an em- 
barrassingly rich vocabulary of expression and 
nothing whatever to say. In music we find exe- 
cutants who are able to enter musical gladiatorial 
contests and blow, saw, or thump louder than 
their competitors, but who are completely unaware 
of why they are blowing, sawing, or thumping; 
who play instruments rather than music, and who 
have utterly no conception of the aesthetics of 
program building, to say nothing of the subtleties 
of style differentiations. Only a minute fraction 
of the traffic on this street ever emerges on the 
other end and achieves full professional status. 
The great majority set up shop and teach others, 
who again will be teaching others ad infinitum et 
ad nauseam in an endless series of self-perpetuating 
designed to populate 
society with myriads of moronic and frustrated 
offspring. 

In spite of the fact that much of the teaching of 
art and music in our colleges as well as in our 
private studios has not yet emerged from the black 
magic stage, an underlying uneasiness is bothering 
the consciences of our more enlightened educators. 
In their innermost thoughts they are beginning to 
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admit to themselves that those who will ultimately 
reach the Modern Museum, Whitney Museum, the 
Metropolitan Opera, or Carnegie Hall, will do so 
largely in spite of the curricula of our colleges 
rather than because of them. Therefore since we 
are frankly institutions for teacher training, why 
not be honest and admit it? Why not face the 
artistic and musical facts of life and set up pro- 
grams which will not be concerned with the mass 
production of frustrated professionals, but in pro- 
ducing well prepared potential citizens who will 
be able to represent the arts in a country which 
is becoming increasingly conscious of its cultural 
heritage. 

The intelligent teacher is beginning to see him- 
self as one who is putting the arts back into the 
liberal arts, and is concerned primarily with the 
advancement of the vast potential audience which 
the arts must have in order to occupy their right- 
ful place in the life of our times. The relative 
perfection of sound recording, broadcasting, and 
reproduction processes in the visual arts have pro- 
duced a revolution in modern times comparable 
only to that of Gutenberg’s printing press, At 
last all of the extant works of art are within the 
grasp of all people everywhere. The college teacher 
must know and interpret the entire literature of 
his field in order to make it available through 
educational processes to the consuming public. 
Art then will not be something that exists only 
in the Metropolitan Museum, and music something 
that goes on in the Metropolitan Opera on which 
the public is occasionally allowed to eavesdrop, but 
will become a universal activity over the entire 
land. Through these means and these means only 
can the necessary pressure be brought on the 
highly commercialized art and music monopolies 
in our country. Local activity can then supple- 
ment the invasion of cultural carpetbaggers which 
today in the great majority of our towns are the 
sole representatives of cultural life. The relative 
state of health of our artistic and musical life 
depends as much if not more on the education of 
the audience than upon the education of compe- 
tent professionals. Therefore the greatest portion 


of the energy of the teacher of art and music 


must be directed toward the field of general edu- 
cation with an eye on the consumer rather than 
the producer. It is only through such effort that 
the public will begin to realize that painting did 
not die with Rembrandt, and that the art of music 
has somehow managed to survive the death of 
Brahms. It is by this revitalization of the creative 
spark inherent in all worthwhile human effort that 
the humanities can maintain their balance of 
power in an ever-increasing scientific and ma- 
terialistic world. When a scientist of the stature 
of Albert Einstein states that imagination is more 
important than knowledge, how much more vital 
it is in the humanities to cultivate a disciplined 
imagination when the very field is the product of 
imagination itself. 

With these objectives and frames of reference in 
mind, how is the prospective teacher going to 
equip himself to fit into this picture? In seeking 
the answer to this question it will be more fruitful 
to discuss the end product desired rather than to 
specify particular credits and hours which lead 
toward this end. Courses and resources differ so 
widely from institution to institution that in each 
a different means will have to be found to lead 
toward the desired end. This is not to evade the 
issue or to speak only in idealistic terms. When we 
are dealing with qualities which are attributes of 
creative personalities, ideals are probably the most 
practical approach to the problem. If we are to 
provide an environment in which a creative 
teacher can grow, we must realize that above all 
we are engaged in furthering the growth of in- 
dividualities. Any attempt to apply purely quanti- 
tative criteria to qualitative essences is doomed 
at once to dismal failure. Therefore each college 
or university must keep in mind the necessity for 
meeting the differing needs of each individual, 
differing means within the capacities and limita- 
tions of its resources, and the inevitable differences 
in its end product. Herein lies not an inherent 
weakness, but the greatest possible strength of a 
program, namely that of allowing that many 
means may be employed toward the end result 
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when the desired result is variety, and that uni- 
formity can only beget an undesirable uniformity. 

It should be pointed out that the Ph.D. degree as 
a requirement for college teaching in art or music 
is an exception rather than a rule at the present 
time. However it is becoming accepted as a part 
of the necessary professional equipment of college 
teachers, and on the whole it is desirable that it 
should be, particularly where teaching in the 
liberal arts colleges and graduate schools is in- 
volved. The artist and musician must take his 
place in the capacity of an equal citizen in an 
intellectual community, and work on even terms 
with his faculty colleagues. If art and music con- 
tinue to be thought of only in terms of teaching 
drawing and painting, or singing and playing, 
then we are doomed to perpetuate the present 
misunderstandings. Art and music must be con- 
ceived in terms of another dimension to world 
literatures, and both artists and nonartists must 
see that language does not begin and end with 
the written word. Even the proverb says that 
actions speak louder than words. Art and music 
are forms of action, charged with the vital electric 
spark that the stuff of human imagination is 
charged with. Why do professors of poetry not 
realize that the decline of poetry in modern times 
is due directly to its artificial separation from 
song, and invite musicians to their classes for 
illustrative material? Why do the history teachers 
not call upon the artist to bring portraits of great 
men and visual illustrations of social forces into 
their classes? Quite simply because the products 
of our conservatories and art schools are so woe- 
fully unacquainted with the literatures of their 
own fields and usually in utter ignorance of the 
literature of any other. 

In the visual arts the highest earned degree in- 
volving primarily technical skill is the master’s, 
with doctorates offered in the fields of art history, 
architectural history, art theory and principles, 
archeology, and art education. Likewise in music 
the highest earned degree with the major effort in 
performing skill being the master’s. Doctorates 
may be earned in a few institutions in composition 


where the dissertation is a creative composition in 
one of the larger forms, other fields are historical 
musicology, psychology of music, a few other 
musicological fields, and music education. There 
is no intention here of arguing for more technical 
proficiency to be included in a possible doctorate, 
but to point out that a technical master’s degree 
is not the proper equipment for a college teacher. 
The products of this training are usually highly 
skilled illiterates, who are incapable of expressing 
an opinion on any subject other than how to hold 
a brush or how to finger an intricate passage. 

On all sides one hears of magnificent projected 
programs involving courses in the integrated 
humanities including art and music. Such corre- 
lated programs would have vital meaning for 
students. Why do these programs bog down in 
faculty committee meetings, lost in masses of 
technical details, and seldom if ever get beyond 
the blueprint stage? Simply because colleges persist 
in hiring teachers of drawing and painting, and 
teachers of piano and voice, and not teachers of 
art and music. These teachers are trained in tech- 
niques and not in the articulate communication 
of thoughts and ideas. What happens when they 
are appointed? Courses in art history and music 
history are assigned to the teacher who happens 
to have a free hour on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday at 11. How can we expect art and music 
history to assume their rightful place in the world 
of ideas until the field is universally considered 
worthy of one whose professional backgrounds 
and interests lie primarily in this direction? Some 
progress is being made, but all too often the pros- 
pective teacher is chosen primarily for his ability 
to paint or play, and only secondarily for his 
championship and insight into the significance 
and understanding of what is painted and what is 
played. 

However, let us assume that the historical 
fields are at last coming of age, and that it will be 
possible for the prospective teacher to be appointed 
on the basis of his scholarship and creative teach- 
ing rather than on the results of an exhibition or 
audition. Such a teacher should be not only highly 
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competent in his own special field, but a highly 
important member of the humanistic fraternity 
capable of relating his field to general history, 
philosophy, aesthetics, anthropology, and world 
literatures. With his help the rich field of cultural 
and intellectual history will become a reality. No 
longer will courses in the integrated humanities 
remain a beautiful academic pipe dream. At last 
we will have those who are equipped with the 
tools of implementing such programs in general 
education and of breathing into them the breath 
of life. 

To accomplish this a new doctoral program is 
needed. Not only is the cultural survival of the 
arts at stake, but also the economic survival of the 
individual in an academic world where the Ph.D. 
is a union card determining such things as pro- 
fessorial rank, position in the salary scale, and 
social status among colleagues. A new degree is 
not needed as much as the broadening of the 
basis of granting the standard Ph.D. As will be 
seen this will involve an expansion of the demands 
for the degree rather than a relaxing of standards. 
It also demands on the part of faculties a certain 
realistic attitude in facing the facts of the current 
situation. In nine cases out of ten the Ph.D. 
candidate undertakes his program with the ob- 
jective of college teaching in mind. Yet the fact 
remains that current programs for the Ph.D. are 
set up with the objective of training not college 
teachers, but professional research workers. There- 
fore the educational program of a candidate is 
going in one direction, while the candidate him- 
self is going in another. Much of the current con- 
fusion of means and ends in this situation could be 
cleared up by intelligent thinking, a realistic atti- 
tude, and a willingness to adapt traditional pro- 
grams to changing needs. The following proposals 
are made with the hope that they will bring this 
vital matter to the point of discussion and lead to 
revisions, adaptations, and modifications of the 
present Ph.D. programs in the education of college 
teachers. 

1. The object of the program should be pri- 
marily that of preparing college teachers of art 


and music within the framework of the humani- 
ties, both for effectiveness in teaching in the 
major area and for full citizenship as a member of 
the college faculty. To achieve maximum effec- 
tiveness a broader knowledge of the literature of 
the main field must go hand in hand with the 
knowledge of related fields so that the future 
teacher will rise above the usual departmentalized 
program and be capable of participating in gen- 
eral education courses which include his main 
field of emphasis. This does not mean that the 
mastery of detailed information about the princi- 
pal problems in the major area needed for research 
need be sacrificed. Nor does it mean that current 
departmental programs will be superceded. The 
purpose is rather to add another dimension to 
those already in existence. 

2. This new doctoral program should be based 
upon a broad general undergraduate background 
with: 

a. A major in art or music including work in 
one of the applied fields. 

b. Courses along general education lines in 
the humanities area which stress interrelation- 
ships rather than separation of knowledge, and 
orientation in the general history of civili- 
zation. The most recent report of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges states that 
American teachers should have a broad back- 
ground of general education to meet the needs 
of today’s complex society: while they have 
primarily the preparation of high school teachers 
in mind, college teachers can afford even less 
to be found wanting in this respect. 

c. Further, considerable competence in at 
least one, preferably two languages in addition 
to English. This thorough preparation in lang- 
uages is a must for art history and musicology, 
since a field of research is largely determined by 
the linguistic equipment acquired before gradu- 
ate work is begun. Languages in this field are 
the keys which unlock storehouses of informa- 
tion not available in English. Here language 
requirements are not perfunctory but an inte- 
gral part of the program. The literature of 
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music is correlated directly with the song and 
opera literature in Italian, French, and German, 
and a lack here becomes a major deficiency. 
Latin and Greek are needed for archeological 
research, Latin is a necessity for any work in 
medieval art or music history, Italian is a ne 
plus ultra for Renaissance and Baroque studies 
in both fields, and French and German are 
needed for eighteenth and nineteenth century 
studies. Reading competence is seldom ac- 
complished in less than three years of college 
study, but this is generally enough for work 
in the major subject-matter field. 

d. Studies in related art fields beyond general 
education courses such as English literature, 
comparative literature, art history for music 
majors, and music history for art majors, and 
so on. 

e. Philosophy and aesthetics since they relate 
to the philosophy of art and music are necessary 
so that students can see the relation of their 
field to the whole history of ideas. 

3. The graduate program must allow for con- 
centration in the main field which will suffice for 
teaching in an art or music department of a college 
or university. 

4. Graduate courses which are interdepartmental 
in conception should be set up to provide for the 
necessary broadening for teaching general educa- 
tion courses in areas related to the major. Pros- 
pective teachers must have these seminars in re- 
lationships with general history, world literatures, 
art and music. Both the comparative historical 
development and comparative aesthetics of these 
fields must be explored, and a high degree of 
interdepartmental cooperation must prevail if this 
program is to be held up as a model to future 
educators. 

§. Supervised teaching on the college level 
along the lines of an internship must be included 
in this program. A very important part of the 
preparation of any teacher is the opportunity to 
get actual first-hand experience in his field. There 
should be nothing superficial about this, and the 
internship should be at least a semester under a 


master teacher who has both the vision and time 
to devote to this vital task. Even better would 
be the extension of the teaching over a period of 
three years. Instead of full time during one semes- 
ter a teaching project of three hours a semester 
over a period of three years would be of even 
greater effectiveness and insure the direction of 
effort consistently in the direction of teaching 
rather than subject-matter specialization and as- 
sure the transition of student to teacher as gradu- 
ally and as inevitably as possible. This teaching 
should be devoted first to that of the special major 
field, then later if possible to a general educa- 
tional field which includes the major. An under- 
standing of the needs and attitudes of the college 
student is a necessity. The prospective teacher 
in any field must realize that he is working pri- 
marily with dynamically developing human be- 
ings first, and the success or failure of his subject 
matter is in the direct ratio of his ability to co- 
ordinate with and relate it to the interests and 
needs of his students. A seminar devoted to an 
exploration of the objects of higher education, 
teaching methods, evaluation techniques, and 
problems of curricular development should ac- 
company this teaching experience. 

6. A dissertation on the level of the highest re- 
quirements of current Ph.D. standards should be 
included. Since, however, there are so many vital 
problems in such fields as comparative aesthetics. 
cultural history, and the place of music and art 
in the history of ideas, it is hoped that the research 
would cut across narrow departmental lines, thus 
assuring even in this requirement the same educa- 
tional philosophy as in other aspects of the pro- 
gram. 

7. Attention should be directed to the possibility 
of exchange scholarships and fellowships. This is 
not to be taken lightly in the spirit of idle 
tourism, but as an activity of informed scholars 
with specific objectives in the field of teaching, 
gathering research materials, and resources for a 
life career. In this way art history becomes some- 
thing more than books in the library. To know 
ecclesiastical Rome is to know the Renaissance; 
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to know Chartres is to know the Gothic spirit; to 
know the Left Bank in Paris is to know Romanti- 
cism; to know Vienna is to know the classical 
period in music. 

8. After the completion of the program and 
the teacher is appointed to a faculty, an enlight- 
ened program of Sabbaticals could contribute 
greatly to the continuity of professional growth. 
All desirable education cannot be included in any 
graduate program no matter how enlightened. A 
teacher in art or music in the humanities field is 
working with an aspect of the creative side of 
life. It is therefore necessary to rekindle the flame 
from time to time with travel and research in 
order to continue to grow. Due to pressures of in- 
creased enrollment and postwar growing pains, 
this aspect of maintaining faculty morale has 
fallen into neglect and should be reconstituted as 
a necessary step in assuring the continuous growth 
of teachers. 

Is the program outlined above impractical and 
too Utopian? Not if the vision of administrators 
and faculties wishes honestly to find a way out 


of the present dilemma. It will extend the present 
Ph.D. program from the existing three years to 
four. It can be managed through interdepart- 
mental committees under a chairman from the 
art or music department who shall be responsible 
for the dissertation and for the student teaching 
in that department. In the general educational 
courses the instructor in that field should super- 
vise the teaching activity. It is envisaged that 
other departments would be working out similar 
programs and that art and music departments 
could cooperate with history, English, language, 
and philosophy departments in the training of 
candidates in all fields. Thus an area program can 
become a reality, and young college teachers can 
get started in the right direction toward dynamic 
professional and personality growth. While no pro- 
gram or course of study can ever assure full 
equipment in any field, it nevertheless can hope to 
chart the directional course that future profes- 
sional growth will follow. A teacher, like nature, 
never is but is eternally becoming. 
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A COLLEGE teacher of social science ought first 
to be generally educated, second to understand 
social science, and third to be able to teach. 
Hippocrates’ admonition that mastery of the art 
of healing takes a long time might well be para- 
phrased as a rejoinder to the current demand for 
short cuts to social science teaching which will 
cure the younger generation of its weakness in the 
face of grave and urgent social problems. “Schools 
Asked to Arm Youths for Idea War” runs a 
familiar-sounding headline, under which a uni- 
versity president is quoted as saying that each 
student should be taught to defend our culture. 
In these days of alarums and myopia it seems 
necessary to assert what ought to be axiomatic, 
that the essence of social science is something very 
different from the indoctrination which is im- 
plied by talk of “arming” youth for something 
and the special pleading implicit in the reference 
to “defense” of our culture. Social science, like 
any other science, should mean a rigorously self- 
disciplined search, untrammeled by any ulterior 
motives however honorable, for understanding of 
how things happen and how they may be con- 
trolled. 

Overwhelming though today’s political issues 
are, and in spite of the urgency of doing something 
to resolve them, it is well to recall that it takes 
years to educate an individual teacher, and that 
unless he is unlucky, one who begins his teaching 
career this year may still be teaching in 1990. It 
is also well to bear in mind that educational insti- 


tutions like individuals acquire deep-rooted traits 
of character which cannot suddenly be radically 
changed without upsetting their general health. 
If we have faith in the future of humanity, our 
concern in preparing young men and women to 
teach social science should be to equip them with 
the basic tools of science and to try to endow 
them with sufficient flexibility of mind so that 
they will be able and motivated to continue for a 
long time in pursuit of understanding of the ever- 
changing processes of society. It would be foolish 
to expect that having learned by rote the accept- 
able answers to the riddles of 1948 will make a 
man a good teacher for the classes of 1968 or even 
for those of 1953. If we yield to the temptation 
to counter the sophistries of our Communistic 
opponents with an equally—though to us less 
obviously—spurious pseudo-scientific defense 
of Democracy, we shall end by being as much en- 
slaved and blinded by our own ideologies as they 
are by theirs. 

Before entering into specific discussion of what 
a social science teacher ought to know and how 
he might learn it, let us make clear some general 
assumptions. First, we are going to be discussing 
the preparation of teachers whose ultimate con- | 
cern will be the general education of some of the 
more intelligent members of each generation. We 
are not going to discuss the training of teachers 
who will train specialized practitioners of social 
science. 

Secondly, we shall assume that although the 
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teachers who are the subjects of this essay will be 
involved in a process of general education, they 
will have the special function of imparting to 
their students an understanding of some particu- 
lar body of knowledge and scientific principles. 
In other words, our argument will start from the 
premise that general education for life in a secu- 
lar-scientific age ought to include an introduction 
to social science in a strict sense of that term and 
not in the loose connotation under which it now 
tends to subsume almost anything not elsewhere 
classified in the college catalogue. A corollary of 
this proposition is that college teachers of social 
science need to be rigorously trained in the 
principles and methods of science. 

Thirdly, let us classify teachers as responsible 
and irresponsible, and exclude the latter from the 
present discussion. A responsible teacher may be 
defined as one who can see over the top of his 
textbooks. As applied to a scientific field, this cri- 
terion implies that although he cannot expect to 
know more facts than anyone else about a given 
subject, a responsible teacher will never accept 
any doctrine ex cathedra, but will demand the 
same kind of scientific proof from a famous 
author as from an unknown one. He will, more- 
over, never stoop to requiring his students to 
“learn” something which he himself cannot under- 
stand. There are practical uses for teachers who are 
content to drill their students in the memoriza- 
tion of textbooks and in the acquisition of certain 
motor skills and habits, but these teachers fall 
outside the scope of this discussion. 


II 


What ought a responsible social science teacher 
to know? Some devotees of sound scholarship will 
look askance at the very wording of this question, 
finding in it the implication of superficiality. 
Rather, they will say, you should ask several 
questions: What ought an economics teacher to 
know? what a teacher of political science? and so 
on through the list of recognized disciplines. It is 
in these disciplinary provinces, they will tell you, 
that sound traditions of good scholarship exist, 


and it is here that you will find the teachers who 
are worthy to be taken as models for the next 
generation. Only in impoverished and substandard 
colleges do you find anyone designated merely as 
a professor of social science. Even in the survey 
courses by which some reputable colleges offer to 
introduce their freshmen to the whole realm of 
social science, instruction on particular topics is 
given by specialists from the appropriate depart- 
ments; and some other reputable colleges firmly 
rule out all survey courses as incurably superficial. 


To this challenge let us rejoin that a great deal 
of harm has been done and is still being done both 
to the social sciences and to general education by 
asking the more specific questions without first 
asking the underlying general question of what 
any social scientist ought to know irrespective of 
the particular specialty he intends to pursue. By 
asking the general question first, we do not mean 
that we shall never ask the more specific ones. 


The central problem in general education is to 
achieve breadth without sacrificing depth. If this 
problem often appears insoluble, perhaps it is 
because “‘depth” is conceived as being synonymous 
with preoccupation with minutiae whereas it 
ought to connote an understanding of basic ele- 
ments. It is possible to be most erudite in a nar- 
row field without being at all “deep,” and the 
social disciplines have been highly susceptible to 
this error. The problems of society are so ubiqui- 
tous and cry out so insistently for quick answers 
that it requires unusual patience to spend much 
time mastering the fundamental principles and 
elementary techniques of science, and learning 
how these principles and techniques may be ap- 
plied to social data, before turning to discussion of 
special topics of current interest. Thus each col- 
lege course in one of the social disciplines tends 
to be treated as both an introductory and a term- 
inal course. No responsible teacher of chemistry 
would attempt to teach Chemistry 9 to students 
who had not passed the course in Chemistry 1, 
but to do so would only be to follow a pattern 
which is commonplace in the social science division 
of the college. 
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The blame for this situation rests in large 
measure on the manner in which social science 
teachers are trained. With each academic depart- 
ment determining what particular set of facts its 
own candidates for advanced degrees must learn, 
nobody has assumed responsibility for making sure 
that all candidates for advanced degrees in any 
social science field should be reasonably well 
versed in things which are basic to all social 
science. 

Some recommendations formulated a year ago 
in a critique of training for research workers in 
the social sciences seem equally applicable to the 
training of social science teachers. They are quoted 
here without alteration. 

“If social scientists are to be systematically 
trained, if the development of social science is 
not to continue to depend on the sporadic emer- 
gence of individuals who become thorough-going 
scientists in spite of the educational system, there 
must be improvements in formal instruction in 
the underlying principles and skills, and students 
must have more well-guided experience in the 
application of these principles and methods. 

“The first requirement. . . . ought ideally 
to be met in part by better instruction in under- 
graduate colleges. But wherever the college leaves 
off, the graduate school should see that each stu- 
dent who aspires to be a social scientist receives 
good instruction in the basic principles and 
methods of science before he sets out to make dis- 
coveries. Formal study and practical research ex- 
perience may well go on simultaneously, but they 
need to be integrated with each other. 


“A proposal to insist upon uniform training in 
fundamentals for students intending to specialize 
in any of the various branches of social science 
can be expected to meet with objection on the 
ground that social science is not yet ready to be 
completely standardized. This objection is noi to 
be dismissed lightly, for new sciences inevitably 
pass through periods of floundering in search of 
firm foundations on which to build for the future. 
But the point has now been reached where it is 
quite evident that future development of all social 


sciences must rest on a common basis of scientif- 
ically verified propositions, and that progress will 
be hampered as long as social scientists are unable 
to communicate with each other in unambiguous 
scientific language. Insistence on a ‘core curricu- 
lum’ for all social science students need not imply 
stifling originality; on the other hand it should 
make it more possible for social scientists to be 
original without speaking in a babel of tongues. 

“More specifically, a knowledge of two cate- 
gories of scientific principles and methods should 
be a part of the equipment of anyone who expects 
to do original work in any social science. 

“(1) The principles of inference from quanti- 
tative data. This circumlocution is deliberately 
used in preference to the term “statistical train- 
ing,” because the latter may connote to some 
readers mere drill in more or less intricate manipu- 
lative techniques without much consideration of 
basic principles. The objective of this training 
should be to enable the student to deal intelli- 
gently and critically with quantitative data and 
their interpretation, even though he may not have 
occasion to become adept at manipulating figures 
or may be specializing in a field in which elegant 
quantitative methods cannot readily be applied. 
Without generalizations there is no science, and 
even though neither the generalizations nor the 
data on which they rest are actually expressed in 
quantitative terms, the validity of any generaliza- 
tion from observation rests ultimately on the 
same assumptions of recurrent regularities which 
underlie inference from explicitly quantitative 
data. Incidentally, if this fact were more generally 
recognized, less energy might be wasted in con- 
troversy over the relative merits of quantitative 
and nonquantitative methods of research. 

“If social science is to enter a period of cumula- 
tive development, it is essential that both those 
social scientists who are working with quantitative 
materials and those whose data do not lend them- 
selves to quantification should understand the 
fundamental processes which are involved in es- 
tablishing the validity of a hypothesis within 
measurable limits, for without such verification 
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any structure of generalizations may suddenly col- 
lapse from the weakness of one of its premises. 
The literature of the social disciplines is already 
replete with hypotheses which, if scientifically 
verified, would serve as premises for further dis- 
coveries; but very few of them have as yet been 
subjected to scientific test. Hence insistence on 
rigorous training of all candidates for the doctor- 
ate in methods of verifying hypotheses would be 
desirable at present. 


“Skill in applying rule-of-thumb methods to 
the computation of statistical constants does not 
by itself equip a person either to make scientific 
generalizations or to appraise those made by others. 
It is neither necessary nor profitable for one who 
will not himself be engaged in statistical compila- 
tion and computation to spend a long time memo- 
rizing and practicing the use of empirical formu- 
lae. The kind of training in statistical inference 
which we are advocating does not presuppose 
mathematical virtuosity but does require a degree 
of mathematical literacy. One of the present 
handicaps of social science is the addiction of social 
scientists to language whose connotations often 


obscure its relevant meaning. The precision of 
expression which characterizes mathematics should 
be recognized as an essential part of a social 
scientist’s equipment. 


“(2) Human psychology. This is important on 
the one hand because some assumptions concern- 
ing individual human behavior are implicit in any 
theory of social behavior, if not explicit. Some- 
times, of course, these assumptions are quite arbi- 
trary, as in the case of theories concerning “pure 
economic behavior.” Yet it is desirable that even 
those who deal exclusively in such theories should 
have some conception of their relation to the 
actualities of human behavior. 


“There is also another reason for prescribing 
some psychological training for all social 
scientists: to enable them to recognize and as far as 
possible to control the influence both upon obser- 
vation and upon inference of the mental processes 
of the observer himself and those of the persons 
observed. Many of the data of social science con- 


sist of language which, taken at its face value, 
is inconsistent with the directly observable be- 
havior of those who utter it. This is recognized in 
those branches of social science which deal ex- 
plicitly with the relation between language and 
behavior, particularly in social psychology, but it 
needs to be recognized also in other social science 
fields.” 

There are other common elements which should 
be recognized as necessary parts of the equipment 
of all social scientists, but practical application of 
the recommendation just quoted would at least 
represent a long forward step from present hap- 
hazard practices. 

Aside from the knowledge which can be gained 
through formal instruction and reading, a social 
science teacher should have had some experience in 
empirical research under competent guidance and 
supervision. No amount of reading and listening 
to lectures about scientific methods can take the 
place of actual participation in an attempt to 
wring scientifically valid conclusions from a re- 
calcitrant mass of observations. The justifiable 
impatience of prospective teachers with some of 
the activities which pass for research training in 
pursuit of the Ph.D. degree must not be allowed 
to obscure the need for improving research train- 
ing rather than omitting it. Of this more will be 
said later in this article. 

Il 

When should special training for prospective 
social science teachers begin? Almost invariably, 
discussion of the recruitment and training of per- 
sonnel for a particular vocation trends toward the 
conclusion that this calling is so exacting as to 
require special training from a very early age. If 
boys and girls would only make their vocational 
choices before entering college, or still better 
before entering high school, how thoroughly it 
would be possible to train them along specialized 
lines during the ensuing eight or twelve years! 
This tendency to extend the period of prevoca- 
tional training, together with increased competi- 


1 Social Science Research Council Bulletin 58 (New York, 
1948) pp. 94-97. 
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tion for promising recruits on the part of the gov- 
ernment and industrial employers, can constitute 
a threat to general education. 

In the natural science field, the Science 
Talent Search encourages high school children to 
decide early to become technical workers and to 
plan their further studies accordingly. The Navy 
seeks to assure itself of a supply of officers by 
offering a college course with pay to high school 
seniors who meet its tests and agree to repay their 
debt by a specified term of naval service. Other 
special interest groups also seek to recruit and 
train in their own images the most talented mem- 
bers of the oncoming generation. 

In the case of the medical profession a slightly 
different state of affairs, also unfavorable to 
general education, has developed out of competi- 
tion for admission to the limited number of 
vacancies in medical school classes. With admis- 
sion to medical school a much-sought privilege, 
a boy who hopes to become a physician is likely 
to concentrate his energy during his undergradu- 
ate college years on pre-medical subjects to the 
almost complete exclusion of other interests; and 
frequently, having decided very early to pursue 
this course, he may have elected as many courses 
as possible in chemistry and biology while he was 
still in high school. It is significant that in spite 
of this, some medical school officials were dismayed 
when asked to select particular college freshmen 
for deferment from military service as qualified 
pre-medical students. 


In the face of this competition for talent, the 
question naturally arises whether efforts should 
not be made to protect the supply of able teachers 
by earmarking future college professors as early 
as possible. But we have already asserted that the 
specialized training of college teachers of social 
science ought to come after they have been gen- 
erally educated, and that earmarking for a voca- 
tion almost automatically stimulates, if indeed it 
does not compel the marked individual to study 
and think more narrowly in terms of his voca- 
tional goal. If we really believe in the value of 
general education, we should be willing to take 


the calculated risk of losing some recruits by 
resisting the temptation to join in the practice 
of seeking recruits prematurely. If we were to 
look forward to living permanently under a 
“garrison state” in which some central authority 
would control the “utilization of all human re- 
sources” (to borrow a currently popular phrase), 
then it might be necessary to plead for the alloca- 
tion of quotas of high school graduates for train- 
ing as college professors. But until that situation 
arises we shall do better to remember that the 
kind of teacher who is capable of contributing 
best to the process of general education is a person 
who will resist being “utilized.” An essential 
tenet in the cultural heritage which general edu- 
cation is to conserve and enhance, is that value- 
choices must be freely made by each individual. 
It could be little more than coincidental if a man 
who had had the vocation of teaching urged upon 
him before he was mature enough to choose it for 
himself should happen to turn out to be a good 
teacher in an institution for general education. 


Apart from these considerations, the fact is 
that the decision to pursue careers as social 
scientists is actually made later, on the average, 
than the decision to enter various other profes- 
sions. In a recent canvass of persons who had been 
graduate students in social science fields, only 
one respondent out of twenty said he had made 
up his mind to follow that course before he 
entered college, only one out of seven before the 
end of the sophomore year of college, and only 
three out of five before the end of the senior year. 
Some observers assert that our contemporary cul- 
ture as a whole provides a normal youth with 
little or no stimulus to become interested in the 
problems of social science until he is approaching 
maturity. Whether the total cultural milieu or the 
specific pattern of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation is responsible for it, the fact of late 
emergence of strong interest in social science as a 
potential vocation would make it futile to attempt 
at present to require those who will eventually 
become social scientists to begin their specialized 
preparation before the last two years of college. 
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And even if this were attempted, it would still 
be necessary to make some provision for the very 
considerable numbers who will not decide to pre- 
pare themselves for college teaching of social 
science until they have already reached the end of 
their own undergraduate studies. 

Although the graduate schools cannot realist- 
ically expect all of their entering students to have 
taken undergraduate courses which were oriented 
definitely toward preparation for professional 
training as social scientists, it is not unreasonable 
to hope that the courses in social science which 
are included in the “core” of a general college 
educational program may gradually become more 
scientific, so that anyone graduating from college, 
regardless of his vocational objective, can be ex- 
pected to have some basic knowledge of social 
science principles. The graduate schools can foster 
such a trend in the undergraduate colleges by 
turning out better trained college teachers. 


IV 

To be eligible for any but menial jobs in 
American colleges, one must bear the cachet of the 
Ph.D. degree from a reputable university. In 
theory this degree is supposed to attest the bearer’s 
qualification to function as a responsible scholar, 
making original contributions to human know- 
ledge and instructing neophytes in his discipline. 
Actually, the degree is sought and obtained by 
three categories of candidates, who are easily dif- 
ferentiated in the abstract although not every 
individual is always certain to which category he 
belongs. The largest category is composed of those 
who will devote their lives to college teaching, 
perhaps carrying on a bit of research as a sideline. 
A second category embraces those for whom re- 
search is the primary interest; and a third, those 
who will neither teach nor carry on research but 
will be practitioners who translate into action 
what they have learned. In some disciplinary fields 
the third category has recently grown apace. A 
large postwar demand for clinical psychologists, 
for example, has had a striking effect upon the 
work of many graduate departments of psy- 
chology. Thus although the Ph.D. is known as a 


“research degree,” as distinguished from profes- 
sional degrees such as the M.D., only a minority 
of those who now receive it in social science fields 
are destined to be primarily researchers. 


Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that many prospective teachers complain of hav- 
ing to spend months and years of seemingly irrele- 
vant labor as the price of the indispensible diploma. 
One frequently proposed solution is that there 
should be two different degrees, for teachers and 
research workers respectively. The older profes- 
sions of law, medicine, and theology have long 
had their own separate schools; social work, busi- 
ness administration, and public administration 
have more recently acquired theirs. And those 
who wish to be secondary school teachers can 
qualify by attending schools of education. Why 
not a separate school for college teachers? 


The fundamental reason for not separating the 
training of college teachers from that of re- 
searchers is that the process of general education 
demands teachers who are more than middlemen 
passing along unopened packages of knowledge; it 
demands what we have previously defined as 
responsible teachers. A responsible teacher needs 
to understand how his knowledge was produced, 
and needs to be continually learning new things 
throughout his active life. If training for high- 
level teaching were carried on quite apart from 
training for research, it would almost inevitably 
tend to become training for punditry. A modest 
faith in the possibility that what he teaches today 
may be supplanted by more adequate knowledge 
tomorrow is indispensable to a good teacher in a 
college, for his aim should be to initiate his stu- 
dents into a life-long quest for better understand- 
ing of themselves and their world. 


Let us therefore examine two complaints usually 
advanced against the Ph.D. curriculum as training 
for college teachers, and see whether they justify 
a demand for two separate curricula. The first 
complaint is that the candidate is obliged to devote 
too much of his time to preparing a dissertation 
on a very narrow topic, and the second complaint 
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is that he is given little or no explicit instruction 
in the art of teaching. 

A recent survey of Ph.D. holders in social 
sciences showed that on the average about eight 
years had elapsed between the receipt of bache- 
lor’s and doctor’s degrees. Of this time, only three 
years or a little more was spent in residence as a 
graduate student. During most of the remain- 
ing four or more years the typical candidate was 
presumably working on his doctoral thesis, in 
most cases dividing his time between it and some 
not-too-remunerative employment. In order to 
meet the traditional requirement that it constitute 
a totally new and original contribution to knowl- 
edge, made without collaboration, the selection of 
a topic for the dissertation is usually influenced 
less by its intrinsic importance or its heuristic 
value than by the fact that no one else has pre- 
viously written about it. 

A man who is eager to get started on his teach- 
ing career can be forgiven for his reluctance to 
spend a long time writing a book which neither his 
students nor many other people will want to read. 
But simply to drop the thesis requirement in the 
case of prospective teachers and retain it in the 
case of those who wish to qualify as researchers 
would be an unsatisfactory solution. What both 
of them need is the substitution of some better 
type of training in research. The conventional 
ritual of writing a doctoral dissertation, often 
in absentia and without benefit of continual 
criticism and guidance from a more mature 
scientist, not only tries the patience of those who 
are preparing to teach but fails to satisfy 
those who are eager to become skillful researchers. 
One of the latter remarked that he was delayed 
in getting his doctoral degree because his real 
interest in research had diverted him from finish- 
ing his dissertation. 

Academic practice in graduate schools has lag- 
ged far behind the development of social science. 
The research which will yield tomorrow’s most 
significant additions to social science will not be 
the kind of research that is done entirely on the 
basis of reading books in libraries; it will call for 


direct observations of social behavior in labora- 
tories and in the world at large. It would be 
beyond the scope of the present article to attempt 
to specify in detail the kind of research training 
program which should be substituted for the soli- 
tary writing of a dissertation. Effective demand 
for this better training will naturally come pri- 
marily from those chiefly interested in research 
rather than in teaching. Suffice it to reiterate 
here that the prospective teacher ought to have 
such training and can best get it in an institution 
which is organized and equipped to train research 
workers. 

The second prevalent complaint—that the 
Ph.D. program affords inadequate training in 
the art of teaching—is also well-founded. But in 
this regard also, it should be possible—at a price— 
to make improvements without incurring the 
very serious losses which would result from a 
complete divorce of teacher training from research 
training. It seems self-evident that a prospective 
teacher ought to have an opportunity to practice 
teaching under the constructively critical eyes of 
more experienced teachers. 

Yet if the experience of a small random sample 
of recent recipients of the Ph.D. degree from 
seven large American universities is typical, it 
appears that the graduate schools by no means 
universally regard practice teaching as indispens- 
able. About seven out of ten of those graduates 
who had become teachers reported that they 
served as teaching assistants at some time during 
their graduate-school training, while roughly six 
out of ten among those who had entered other 
vocations had held teaching assistantships. The 
fact that these proportions are so nearly equal 
seems to suggest that greater pains might well 
have been taken to assign the assistantships to 
those who expected to make teaching their pro- 
fession. A great majority of those who had held 
teaching assistantships testified that they had prof- 
ited by the experience, either learning something of 
the techniques of effective teaching or gaining in- 
creased mastery of the subject matter taught, or 
both. But the experiential value of service as a 
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graduate teaching assistant must vary widely, de- 
pending on whether the professor in charge regards 
his assistants as apprentices or as mere hired hands 
to relieve him of some unwelcome drudgery. The 
latter attitude is unfortunately widespread. Many 
of those who had held teaching assistantships for 
two years or more felt that they had passed the 
point of diminishing returns, the frequency 
of this opinion increasing with length of service. 

Probably the best answer to the demand for 
more adequate training in teaching would be to 
recognize more explicitly the potential educational 
value of the teaching assistantship and to find the 
necessary means for making it effective. Each 
graduate student aiming to become a teacher 
should be required to serve as an apprentice under 


a member of the faculty who is himself an effec- 
tive teacher; the latter should be kept sufficiently 
free from other obligations to have time to devote 
serious attention to his apprentices’ progress. In 
short, the teaching assistantship should be ad- 
ministered as an educational process, and not 
merely as an expedient for the relief of an indigent 
student and for providing the university with 
“coolie labor” at substandard wages. 

“The old master-and-apprentice relationship has 
disappeared from the graduate school and nothing 
has arisen to take its place,” a recent graduate 
student complained. If the graduate school is to 
turn out better college teachers, the apprentice- 
ship relation needs to be revived, not supplanted. 





Problems of Communication in College Teaching 


BY JOHN C. GERBER 


WE CAN agree at the outset, I assume, that good 
communciation is a necessary and desirable part 
of good college teaching—or of any teaching for 
that matter. If the instructor cannot speak so that 
he is heard and understood, nothing especially 
relevant is likely to happen in the heads of the 
young men and women ranged in front of him. 

I doubt, however, that we can agree so readily 
on what makes a teacher an effective communi- 
cator. The moment we mention something like 
clear articulation, we think of a competent in- 
structor who butchers his sounds; the moment we 
suggest facial animation, we recall an extra- 
ordinarily effective assistant professor who says 
everything dead-pan; and so it goes. Were we, 
then, to list those qualities which seem to us 
essential for good communication in the college 
classroom we should have to equivocate cease- 
lessly or we should be forced back on generaliza- 
tions so broad as to be meaningless. There is no 
one way of communicating well. 

If we approach the problem negatively, how- 
ever, we can be more definite. For we can state 
with a reasonable degree of confidence that certain 
characteristics almost invariably impair the com- 
munication of the college teacher. If we examine 
these characteristics we may be able by the back- 
door to arrive at some fairly precise notions of 
what communication in the college classroom 
involves and what should concern those who are 
interested in training future college teachers. 

In making an examination like this, let us try 


to follow ideas as they leave the lecture notes, 
pass through the mind of the speaker, and ulti- 
mately enter the consciousness of the student.! 
In such a process what takes place? Especially, 
what characteristics may impair the true com- 
munication of those ideas? Consider the process 
step by step.” 


1, STIMULATION OF THE INSTRUCTOR 

By stimulation here I mean the sensory stimula- 
tion present and acting upon the instructor at the 
time he is talking, not the vague sources of his 
inspiration or enthusiasm. Roughly these sensory 
stimuli are of two kinds: content stimuli repre- 
sented by the lecture notes, and background or 
audience stimuli represented by events in the 


11 select a relatively formal lecture situation because 
under such conditions it is simpler to pick out the steps in 
the communicative process. With somewhat more elabora- 
tion, however, a similar analysis could be made for classes 
in which the instructor uses no notes and in which the 
students take an active part. 


2 Those who have read Professor Wendell Johnson’s 
People in Quandaries will recognize my debt to his valuable 
scheme of formulating the process of communication as one 
involving a series of related stages, in terms of which the 
functions and possible disorders peculiar to each stage may 
be examined. This scheme has been adapted to the purposes 
of the present discussion. See Wendell Johnson People in 
Quandaries: The Semantics of Personal Adjustment (New 
York: Harper and Bros. 1946), Chapter 18. Professor 
Johnson has elaborated the material there presented in 
Lyman Bryson (editor), The Communication of Ideas 
(New York: Harper and Bros., 1948) Chapter 5. 
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classroom which might make it desirable to alter 
the phrasing of the idea to meet the immediate 
situation. 

What at this stage might affect ultimate com- 
munication? Nothing that we need do more than 
mention. The notes may be too illegible, the light- 
ing bad, the instructor’s eyesight too weak; class 
action, if any, may be indistinct or the instructor’s 
eyes and ears not keen enough. In short the in- 
structor’s sensory equipment may be inadequate 
for the stimuli present. 

2. NONVERBAL RESPONSES OF THE INSTRUCTOR 

From the sensory organs nervous impulses are 
carried inward to the central nervous system and 
from there relayed outward to the muscles and 
glands. Under optimum physical and psychological 
conditions this occurs without either undue ten- 
sion or relaxation. Thinking and expression may 
then take place in an environment conducive to 
their well-being. Unfortunately, there are special 
conditions, especially psychological, to which the 
college instructor is prey. These may so alter the 
flow of nervous impulses that judicious thought 
and expression become difficult if not impossible. 
Instead of the rather pleasant tenseness necessary 
for rapid verbalization, muscles may contract or 
relax so violently, the glands operate so abnormally 
that the whole communicative process breaks 
down. We might look at a few such conditions. 

Too keen a sense of insecurity is one. Besides 
the general reasons for this feeling are the special 
ones of the teacher while teaching. He may be 
vague about the objectives of the course or his 
objectives for that class hour. He may be poorly 
prepared: the material is inadequate or badly or- 
ganized. He may not understand it. He may 


retain an early fear of speaking before a group. 


Worst of all, he may have the pressing suspicion 
that several of the students know more about the 
subject than he does. 

Uninterest is such a condition too. The in- 
structor finds the course content unconnected 
with his vital needs; it is outdated, too general. 
The class seems unworthy of any special effort. 
Besides, there are other and more compelling in- 


terests: the research of the hour just preceding, 
the sick baby at home, the faculty argument over 
the selection of a new dean. 

Prejudice may operate in the same way. He 
dislikes the Jews in his class, or the Negroes or the 
fraternity boys or the girls or the wisecracker in 
the rear row. He cannot abide the colleague to 
whom he was talking in the hall just before com- 
ing in the door. He dislikes this part of the course 
especially; he has hated Emerson (the subject for 
the day) ever since the time in high school when 
Miss Morningside called him an idiot for not en- 
joying “Self-Reliance.” He thinks transcendent- 
alism idiotic. Prejudice, uninterest, insecurity, 
these are general terms for three of the many 
psychological conditions that can impair the in- 
structor’s normal and useful nonverbal_ responses 
to his subject and his class. Ideas which must filter 
from the lecture notes through conditions like 
these do so at their own peril if not their own 
destruction. 


3. VERBALIZATION OF THE INSTRUCTOR 


This is the process of symbolic formulation, the 
business for the instructor of getting the results of 
his sensory stimuli and his nonverbal responses into 
words. If you want, this is the process of think- 
ing, although it is crucial to appreciate that 
thinking, so conceived, is by no means inde- 
pendent of the processes just described. 

It is quite impossible within a few paragraphs 
to indicate the many ways in which the communi- 
cative process at this point can break down. At 
best, we can be only suggestive. Physical impair- 
ments responsible for major or minor aphasias may 
be seriously disruptive. More likely, however, the 
instructor’s difficulties in verbalization are due to 
causes other than those which are pathological in 
an organic sense. His command of language, for 
example, may be inadequate. Typical of language 
deficiencies which impair verbalization are: (1) 
imprecise grammatical patterns, especially patterns 
in which false modification, inexact reference, and 
tense confusion occur; (2) juvenile or monoton- 
ous sentence patterns in which ideas of unequal 
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importance are jammed into coordinate structural 
elements; (3) idiom inappropriate either to the 
language as a whole or to the nature of the ma- 
terial; (4) inadequate vocabulary. 

In the last regard—vocabulary—the instructor 
may have a general word deficiency or a special 
deficiency in certain fields like philosophy or 
biology; he may be insensitive to word connota- 
tions or largely uncritical of word ambiguities, 
confusions, and the various degrees of unspeci- 
ficity. Even if his vocabulary is large and his 
word sense highly developed, he still has the job 
day in and day out of adapting his words not only 
to the content but to the class. Communication 
can easily break down if he does not aim his gen- 
eral vocabulary at the average student and define 
his specialized terms for all students. 

Language difficulties are only a part of the in- 
structor’s problem in verbalization. There still 
remain his bad habits of thinking which lead so 
easily to misrepresentation. For example, he may 
be an oversimplifier, the verbalizer who insists 
on reducing every idea, however complex, to one 
of several simple formulas. 

The black and white formula is one of the most 
familiar. 

A procedure is scientific or it is unscientific. 

A proposition is true or false. 

Emerson was a sage or he was a fool. 

The all-no formula is another. 
Science (presumably all scientists) tells us that 
Scholarship (presumably all scholars) shows 
OE 6 cas 

Modern historians (all of them) now know 

that .... 

No intelligent person believes that... . 
The simple cause-effect formula is a third. 

Emerson’s conservatism was due to his Puritan 

background (and presumably nothing else). 

The three causes for Dewey’s defeat were... . 

(not four, just three). 
Possibly the most enchanting of these diseases of 
oversimplification is analogitis: the malignant 
habit of throwing the most complicated social 


phenomenon into the simplest analogy and think- 
ing that somehow the whole problem is cared for. 

In addition to being an oversimplifier, the in- 
structor may be a hobby-rider. Content hobby- 
riding is the habit of seeing all course materials in 
terms of their relation to a pet theme or themes: 
Marxism, humanism, Malthusianism, or whatever. 
The current research project can result in 
hobby-riding; so can golf or the ponies. Likewise, 
the instructor may have his verbal hobbies, pet 
expressions which he belabors unconscionably. I 
recall one instructor who was so enamored of 
the phrase “in point of fact” that the class began 
keeping tally on him. It was a great day when 
they were able to report that in one hour he had 
used the expression over fifty times. One especially 
perceptive student was able to point out, too, that 
“in point of fact” invariably introduced a gen- 
eralization! Attitudes can be hobbies too. The in- 
structor may see everything as the eager searcher 
after truth, or as the dour (and presumably pro- 
found) scholar, or as the genteel spectator, or as 
the sarcastic cynic, or as anything else that he pre- 
fers to imagine himself. 

Other methods of unsound verbalization sug- 
gest themselves. The instructor may be an authori- 
tarian, one who has surrendered himself so to the 
authorities in his field that he is afraid to think 
except in their terms and according to their pat- 
terns. He may be a three-pointer, one who sees 
every lecture on every subject in terms of three 
main divisions. Whatever the inherent relations 
within the material, the ultimate form is tidy 
and neat: three carefully developed coordinate 
points. He may be a rambler who follows no pat- 
tern other than that of free association. He may, 
consciously or unconsciously, be a word-fearer 
and act toward words as though they are the 
things themselves. Thus he skirts around private 
verbal taboos as though pursued by the Old Nick 
himself. 


Good verbalization requires adaptability so 
that form can constantly be adjusted to content. 
When adaptability is lacking, as it is in the think- 
ing habits we have been discussing, verbalization 
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and hence communication are bound to suffer. 
4. EXPRESSION 

At this point in the process the instructor must 
convert his verbalizations into light and sound 
waves. He must speak, write, wave his arms 
point to a map, or do anything else he thinks 
necessary to produce the proper responses in his 
audience. 

The most important instrument for this pur- 
pose is, of course, his voice. If we take as a general 
principle that the student should be allowed to 
give a maximum amount of his energy to what 
the instructor says and a minimum to how it is 
said, then we must look for those elements in 
delivery that usually distract or irritate. Here 
are a few: (1) pitch: too high, too low, too 
monotonous, (2) volume: too loud, too soft, too 
monotonous, (3) rate: too fast, too slow, too 
jerky, too monotonous, (4) quality: too nasal, 
too harsh, too hoarse. Someone may well ask about 
the word “too” in these phrases. When, for 
example, is a voice “too” loud? The answer is that 
it is so when under the given circumstances and 
for a sizable portion of the class it begins calling 
attention to itself. 

Even if the instructor adapts pitch, volume, 
rate, and quality to the situation, he still may be 
guilty of poor expression because of faulty articu- 
lation and pronunciation. Assuming that he has no 
serious organic defects, he may because of anxiety, 
carelessness, or a host of other reasons distort his 
sounds to the point where communication is 
endangered. In articulation he may substitute 
wrong sounds for the right ones, omit sounds, add 
sounds, shift sounds, repeat sounds, distort sounds 
—in short, commit all manner of mayhem on 
accepted sound patterns. In addition, he may 
exhibit certain private pronunciations which noth- 
ing short of handsprings could rival as class dis- 
tractors. 

But expression is more than sound effects. The 
instructor may easily lull the class into somnolence 
with his voice, however fine, unless he can keep 
their eyes occupied. This means movement which 
has ease and point. It means the use of all manner 


of visual aids. Communication like acting can be 
greatly impaired by poor staging: timid gestures, 
inscrutable scrawls on the blackboard, marathons 
from wall to wall, demonstrations which do not 
demonstrate, authoritative documents which at 
the vital moment cannot be found. The oppor- 
tunities for dullness on the one hand and distrac- 
tion on the other are almost infinite. Yet if the 
instructor is to project his ideas he must learn to 
suit action to sound and make expression a com- 
bination of the two. This is especially true in gen- 
eral and required courses where the instructor 
never for a minute may assume an_ intrinsic 
motivation on the part of his students and must 
be forever finding ways of creating and main- 
taining interest. Within sensible limits, expression 
for him must be a dramatic performance. 
§. STIMULATION OF THE STUDENTS 

Now we shift from the process of transmis- 
sion to the process of reception. The possibilities 
for breakdown in communication at this stage 
are the same as they were in the first stage: sensory 
equipment, in this case the student’s, may not be 
adequate for the stimuli present. Either the in- 
structor is not talking loud enough or creating 
enough movement, or the student cannot hear and 
see well enough. 


6. NONVERBAL RESPONSES OF THE STUDENT 

As in the case of the instructor, the student 
may be the victim of physiological and psycho- 
logical disorders which alter the normal transmis- 
sion of nerve currents. The student, too, has his 
prejudices, his preoccupations, his sense of in- 
security. What interests us at this point especially, 
however, is that the instructor may unwittingly 
intensify the very feelings in the student which 
are most harmful to the cause of communication. 
Consider a few examples. 

The instructor may instill in the student a sense 
of insecurity so keen that it verges on fear. He 
may do this by such badly prepared lectures and 
discussions that the material seems hopelessly out 
of control. New ideas are bewildering enough for 
the typical freshman or sophomore. His one stay is 
that the instructor, at least, has them under con- 
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trol and that therefore, he, the student, may 
eventually gain mastery. Remove this stay, how- 
ever, and the consequences can drill more deeply 
into the student’s personality than most teachers 
would care to realize. It is no exaggeration to say 
that an orderly and controlled class hour—an hour 
in which by logical steps a definite objective is 
clearly reached—has therapeutic as well as intel- 
lectual value. Fear can be instilled, too, through 
the more obvious means of continuing sarcasm, 
personal comment, shrivelling criticism, bulldoz- 
ing. Effective with a few students, these methods 
repel many and frighten even more. 

The instructor can create uninterest too. He 
can do this through failure to make the ma- 
terial fresh and alive and concrete. He can do it 
by failing to show the student that the material 
is connected with his vital needs. He can do it by 
monotony in presentation or by failure to utilize 
visual aids whenever they are appropriate. He 
can do it by failing to consider the problem of 
timing, of the need for mental relaxation half 
way through the hour or just after a climactic 
point, or the usefulness of humor, or the quite 
legitimate dramatizing of the material so that the 
lecture has immediacy, momentum, and culmina- 
tion. In short, he can achieve uninterest by assum- 
ing that the undergraduates are as interested in 
the subject as he, and that there is no need for 
selling his product. It should not have to be 
repeated here that instructors whose courses make 
an impression are those who capitalize on student 
interest and who leaven their ideas with wit. 

That the instructor can create prejudice we 
know without any special elaboration. 

There is an element of tragedy in all this because 
human waste is always tragic. Years of the in- 
structor’s life and thousands of dollars of his 
money have gone into his training so that some 
day he may be able to stand before a class and 
teach. Yet at the very instant of teaching he can 
stupidly create a student resistance against which 
his ideas are helpless. The stupidity comes in his 
assumption that communication is simply a mat- 
ter of transmission and not also a matter of pre- 


paring the conditions conducive to receptivity. 
Politicians know better than this. One might 
expect college instructors to be approximately as 
perceptive. 

7. VERBALIZATION OF THE STUDENT 

Here again the student like the instructor has 
his individual deficiencies. He may have slight 
symptoms of aphasia; more likely he is grossly 
deficient in language training and has lamentable 
thinking habits. Comic books and Westerns are 
not calculated to develop disciplined habits of 
thought. : 

The specific problem we should consider here 
is that the student’s act of verbalization is a 
relatively more difficult one than the instruc- 
tor’s, even assuming that other conditions are 
congenial. When the instructor verbalizes, he is 
dealing with his own ideas or at least with ideas 
that he has mulled over and with which he is 
familiar. The notes are his and they are in his 
words. In short, he has already verbalized these 
ideas, and in the classroom is simply following 
patterns already established. Nothing like this 
can be assumed as true for the student. Not only 
may the ideas be new; the language patterns in 
which they are expressed are probably new. Thus 
on the instant he must adopt unfamiliar patterns 
of verbalization or translate these unfamiliar pat- 
terns into familiar ones. In either case the task is 
not an easy one, especially if the material is 
abstract and the instructor fails to recognize the 
student’s problem. 

No one expects the instructor to talk down or 
to speak in language patterns other than his own, 
provided sensible adaptations have been made for 
the particular audience. Such adaptations might 
be: (1) the adjustment of vocabulary to the aver- 
age student, (2) the definition of terms that are 
likely to be misunderstood, (3) the use of con- 
crete illustrations to point up generalizations and 
give the student time to convert the generaliza- 
tions into his own verbal patterns, (4) the use of 
repetition so that the student may become ac- 
quainted with a particularly important verbaliza- 
tion of the instructor, (5) the use of exceedingly 
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simple sentences when the ideas are abstract or at 
all difficult, (6) the use of questions to which the 
main ideas are logical answers. 

Something might be added about the last point. 
Professor F. P. Robinson in his Effective Study has 
presented evidence which indicates that the best 
procedure in studying begins with a brief survey 
of the section of the text to be studied, the con- 
version of the section heading into a question, the 
reading for the answer to this question, and self- 
recitation in which the student answers the ques- 
tion in his own words. This procedure seems to 
have some significance for the lecture or discus- 
sion. If the objective for the hour or for a por- 
tion of the hour is presented in the form of a 
question, the student may listen with purpose 
and be motivated to find and to verbalize the 
answer for himself. Then, when the instructor 
comes to summarize and to present the answer in 
his own terms, the problem for the student is not 
so great. He has already performed the major task; 


there remains only the chore of making such minor ~ 


adjustments as seem necessary. 

Even for the student’s verbalization, therefore, 
the instructor has a heavy responsibility. Only as 
he accepts it can he guard against a breakdown 
in communication at the last instant. 

Roughly we have traced the progress of an 
idea from the time it left the instructor’s notes 
until it became verbalized in the mind of the 
student. The wonder is, as one considers the 
possibilities for distortion at every stage, that any- 
thing gets communicated. Professor Sidney Hook 
has made the point that the worst teaching being 
done today is being done in our liberal arts col- 
leges. If this is so—and I have yet to see any evi- 
dence to the contrary—part of the answer must 
surely be in certain bland assumptions which we 
as college teachers make about communication. 
We are mature people, we reason, and we are 
dealing with grown-up and therefore relatively 
mature students. Surely, then, we go on, anything 
that we say is wisely said, and anything that the 
student hears is—or can be—immediately under- 
stood. If it is not, the trouble lies in the student’s 


ignorance, indolence, or inexplicable cussedness. 
This is a pleasant myth beside which the facts 
are jarring. If an analysis of the communicative 
process shows anything, it shows that the burden 
of work lies with the communicator. If communi- 
cation breaks down in a college classroom, the 
chances are better than good that the instructor 
is at fault. 

In communicating even a simple idea the col- 
lege teacher faces a complex, difficult, and in 
some ways an almost impossible task. He must 


bring to it physical vigor, a reasonably adjusted 
personality, disciplined habits of thought, facility 


with expression, and a willingness to adapt his 
material, his language, and his presentation to the 
audience and each class situation. Strictly speak- 
ing there is no one who can be all this and do 
all this. It follows that no instructor ever com- 
municates perfectly. But some do remarkably 
well. They work at the job. And they do not 
make bland assumptions about the simplicity of 
the problem. 

There may be food in all this for the thought 
of those who are currently devising training pro- 
grams for future college teachers. 


We should now turn briefly to the practical 
question: what type of education should the 
teacher of college students have if he is to com- 
municate effectively? Again there is no simple 
answer. One part of the answer is clear, however, 
and that is that the education should include both 
theory and practice. Both should start as far back 
as possible, preferably in the secondary schools 
and certainly in the college undergraduate years. 
The undergraduate program should be shaped with 
communication in mind. In English this implies 
basic and advanced composition, history of the 
language, and as much reading of good literature 
as possible. In speech it implies training in public 
speaking, discussion, and, possibly, oral reading. 
In psychology, it implies at least two of the 
fundamental courses plus, if possible, a course in 
educational psychology. Any extracurricular 
activities requiring speaking and writing are 
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useful, especially participation in forums, plays, 
and committee work. For the man who plans to 
be a college teacher—whatever his field of spe- 
cialization—it is not asking too much to demand 
that at least one-fourth of his formal under- 
graduate work be in English, speech, and psychol- 
ogy. Not only will these courses serve vocational 
purposes but they will offer him a broad general 
background for the common life of his time. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that the train- 
ing of college teachers in the field of communica- 
tion should begin in the undergraduate years. But 
it takes only a casual glance around to see that 
we have many graduate students without this 
undergraduate training who are nevertheless plan- 
ning to become teachers. What of them? Some 
training obviously needs to be offered though it 
can be nothing so ambitious as what is suggested 
for the undergraduates. I have three specific sug- 
gestions: 

1. A general seminar for all graduate students 
regardless of their field. In this they can 
investigate the general problems of communica- 
tion, such as the nature of the communicative 
process, the basic principles of the psychology of 
learning, the methods by which reading rate and 
comprehension may be improved, voice control, 
appearance and action before an audience, the use 
of visual aids, and, last but certainly not least, 
standard English usage. It might even be useful 
to acquaint the students with devices like Rudolf 
Flesch’s formula for adapting language to the 
intelligence of the audience, and to let them ex- 
periment with their own sentences and diction. 

2. A departmental or field seminar. In this, 
which might be either a formal course or an in- 
formal club, students according to the needs of 
their field could practice with techniques of the 
Socratic dialogue, the class discussion, the formal 
lecture, scientific demonstrations, use of the 
blackboard, and the like. Each such seminar might 


well be the joint responsibility of two specialists, 
one an expert and, incidentally, a good teacher in 
the field; two, an expert on oral and written 
communication. 

3. An internship. A year of directed teaching in 
college surroundings can well serve the purpose 
of training the neophyte in the material of his 
field and in the methods of communicating that 
material. For that reason I should think that his 
teaching might well be directed by two specialists, 
possibly the same two conducting the depart- 
mental or field seminar. Though their suggestions 
to the practicing instructor would—and should— 
overlap, one of these specialists would emphasize 
matters of content and the other matters of 
expression. 

The student with proper undergraduate train- 
ing might be excused from the general seminar 
but not from the departmental seminar and the 
internship. 

There is a good deal to the old saw that good 
teachers are born, not made. Certainly no sem- 
inars and no internship, however long, can give a 
man the sympathy and imagination and patience 
that are fundamental to great teaching. But they 
can show him how to make use of whatever God- 
given virtues he is fortunate enough to have; and 
they may even awaken latent characteristics that 
he never knew he possessed. Besides, though good 
teachers may be born and not made, it does not 
follow that good communicators are born and not 
made. Expression is an acquired art. Anyone in- 
telligent enough to be a candidate for a Ph.D. in 
a reputable university should be able to acquire it. 
The fact is that most of them are able to do so. 
The fact also is that they do not acquire it, ex- 
cept as they pick it up through imitation and by 
the painfully slow method of trial and error. 
There is too little time these days for such tor- 
turous and unpredictable methods. 





The Training of Teachers of the Humanities 


BY ANDREW BONGIORNO 


UNLIKE THE first men who called themselves 
humanists we, their successors, are more impressed 
with the multiplicity than with the unity of 
knowledge, and our vision affects our methods of 
educating both the postgraduate and the under- 
graduate student. When Milton outlined his pro- 
gramme for a “complete and generous education,” 
he prescribed a knowledge of all the languages “‘of 
those people who have at any time been most in- 
dustrious after wisdom,” a mastery of those “‘or- 
ganic arts which enable men to discourse and 
write perspicuously, elegantly, and according to 
the fittest style of lofty, mean, and lowly,” and 
the possession of a whole cycle of arts and sciences 
which he considered necessary to repairing “the 
ruins of our first parents” and performing “justly, 
skillfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both 
private and public, of peace and war.” The variety 
of subjects which Milton would teach to every 
one of his pupils may well astound a mere mortal. 
But more astounding still to a modern educator 
is that he would have his whole programme car- 
ried out by a single teacher, though he concedes 
that “this is not a bow for every man to shoot in 
that counts himself a teacher, but will require 
sinews almost equal to those which Homer gave 
Ulysses.” Less confident than the buoyant Milton 
we do not even aspire to such feats of strength 
and distribute the task of education among a great 
number of specialists. The college teacher of our 
generation is not the craftsman of Milton’s day, 
who could both conceive and execute a given task 


with little or no help; circumstances have reduced 
him to the status of a “hand” in an industrial 
plant, busily repeating a simple or complicated 
operation upon whatever comes down the as- 
sembly-line. The modern humanist is a teacher 
of literature! The individual humanist is the 
teacher of one literature, and in fact the teacher 
of only a few of the books that comprise his 
literature. Unlike Milton’s teacher he has limited 
opportunities and responsibilities. Unlike the fac- 
tory hand he cannot rest in the confidence that 
his limited activity contributes to the production 
of a self-consistent whole. His training has made 
him a specialist. The organization of the college 
demands that he shall labor as a specialist. But 
his daily labors cannot silence the voice of reason, 
which must insistently ask whether unified and 
self-consistent minds are best formed by the 
ministrations of many specialists. 

That harmony is preferable to discord, co- 
herence to incoherence, order to chaos—these 
propositions would be denied by few educators. 
They are impressed upon our minds both by what 
Plato calls “the courses of intelligence in the 
heaven”? and by the irrepressible needs of our 
nature. They are further impressed upon the 


1This statement implies too narrow a definition of the 
humanities. I adopt it here because the training of teachers 
of the fine arts is discussed in a separate article and because 
history and philosophy are not always classified as humani- 
ties. The fact is that the term is not strictly definable. 
2Plato, Timaeus 47, tr. Jowett. 
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humanist by the very things that form the object 
of his study, the dramas, epics, novels, and lyrics, 
which in their perfection display the wonderful 
logic of the living organism. The mind that is 
not informed by this logic is an unhealthy mind, 
lacking the vital power to reduce to order the 
infinity of disjointed details that pours into it 
every hour. We desire this vital power for those 
whom we teach. We conceive curricula which 
shall be “integrated,” in the hope that the inte- 
grated curriculum will make for equally inte- 
grated students. We must not relent in our efforts 
to devise possible means to an indispensible end. 
But let us not forget that the best-organized cur- 
riculum is a brittle tool in the hands of a bungling 
workman. Our best hope lies not in systems but 
in men. Far more than the well-organized curri- 
culum the undergraduate needs the well-organized 
teacher. 

The humanist is a reader and a critic. He is a 
reader before he is a critic, and his first duty 
is to learn to read well. And he is a reader pri- 
marily of those works which constitute creative 
literature, all his other reading being undertaken 
for the light it may cast upon the books which are 
his chief concern. Now the reader’s first duty 
is to grasp the meaning of every word and every 
sentence and then to perceive how these meanings 
are modified by the contexts in which they are 
embedded. The good reader does not profess to 
understand any part of a whole until he has per- 
ceived its relation to the other parts and to the 
whole. The good reader knows, for instance, that 
the clause “For Lycidas is dead” yields its full 
meaning only when taken in conjunction with 
the clause “For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead” 
later in the same poem; and the method which 
yields the best results in the reading of Lycidas 
is also to be followed in our effort to understand a 
drama, an epic poem, or a novel. But reading 
involves a second task far more difficult than 
this, the task of completing the writer’s meaning, 
which is the task of contemplating any given 
text in the light of the knowledge which the 
writer assumed would form part of the furniture 


of the contemporary reader’s mind. When Donne 
wrote, 

“If poisonous minerals, and if that tree 

Whose fruit threw death on else immortal us, 

If lecherous goats, if serpents envious 

Cannot be damned, alas! why should I be?” 
he assumed that his reader would be acquainted 
with certain ideas expounded in Aristotle’s De 
anima and would therefore understand the col- 
location in these lines of minerals, trees, animals, 
and finally a rational being; and he assumed 
further that the tree in question would be re- 
cognized as the Tree of Knowledge, that the just- 
ness of the epithet “lecherous” would be apparent 
to anyone conversant with classical literature, 
and that serpents would be known to be envious 
by those acquainted with the history of man’s 
fall. It is only when one begins to complete the 
writer’s meaning in this fashion, by reading his 
words in ever larger and larger contexts, that 
one begins to read as a scholar; and a scholar 
may in fact be defined as one who is able to 
read a given work with the understanding of 
the “fit audience” for whom it was originally 
produced. 

But how can the teacher of a literature as rich 
and as extensive as the literature of England or 
France equip himself to read in this fashion? 
Omniscience is not for man; but we need not 
despair, for the scholar’s first and most important 
possession is not knowledge but method. A scholar 
is not so much one who knows as one who knows 
how to know, one who has formed the habits 
necessary for extracting from any given text the 
meaning that the author has put there. And these 
habits are better formed by intensive rather than 
extensive study, best of all by prolonged and 
enthusiastic application to a single important work 
or subject. “One is sometimes asked by young 
men,” said James Russell Lowell in an unpublished 
lecture, ‘“‘to recommend to them a course of read- 
ing. My advice would always be to confine your- 
self to the supreme books in whatever literature; 
still better, to choose some one great author and 
grow thoroughly familiar with him. For as all 
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roads lead to Rome, so they all likewise lead 
thence; and you will find that in order to under- 
stand perfectly and weigh exactly any really vital 
piece of literature, you will be gradually and 
pleasantly persuaded to studies and explorations 
of which you little dreamed when you began, 
and will find yourselves scholars before you are 
aware. If I may be allowed a personal illustration, 
it was my own profound admiration for the 
“Divina Commedia” of Dante that lured me into 
what little learning I possess. For remember that 
there is nothing less fruitful than scholarship for 
the sake of mere scholarship, nor anything more 
wearisome in the attainment. But the moment you 
have an object and a centre, attention is quickened, 
the mother of memory; and whatever you acquire 
groups and arranges itself in an order which is 
lucid because it is everywhere in intelligent relation 
to an object of constant and growing interest.” 

Lowell says here in many words what Hera- 
clitus long ago said in few, “Much learning does 
not form the understanding.” Certainly learning 
alone cannot form it, and miscellaneous learning 
can only tend to deform it. If we mean to have 
teachers who can impart to undergraduates habits 
of study that can produce the well-formed mind, 
the words of Lowell and Heraclitus can be inter- 
preted in only one sense, that the programme of 
the graduate student must be organized around 
his dissertation. For it is only by close application 
to a strictly delimited object that a finite being 
can effectively profit from his labors. By such 
application he learns first of all to be humble 
before facts—William James’ “irreducible and 
stubborn facts’—for he must soon discover that 
mastery over facts is achieved only by those who 
most readily submit to their inflexible authority. 
Since to understand any one thing thoroughly 
he must first understand many other things, he 
must take excursions into a great many pro- 
vinces of learning, and thus acquire the tech- 
niques of research indispensable to one for whom 


3Quoted by C. A. Dinsmore in The Teachings of Dante, 


pp. Vii-viii. 


the search for information will constitute a great 
part of his professional activity. He will also 
acquire a large stock of knowledge, some parts 
of it unrelated to other parts, but all of it related 
to the center of his studies, and by daily con- 
templation of these relations he will acquire a 
vision of the coherence which prevails in reality, 
a vision that will impart some measure of order 
and coherence to his own mind. The constant need 
for drawing inferences from the facts will train 
his reason in accurate thought, and the need for 
evaluating facts will exercise his judgment all the 
more effectively because he will be dealing with 
facts that have been perfectly mastered. When, as 
is inevitable, he is called upon to reconstruct some 
fragment of the past, his imagination will be a 
reliable servant, for it will be compelled to build 
upon facts and will not feel free to rear a more 
elaborate structure than the facts will support. 
It is this kind of intensive training that will give 
him the self-reliance of the mature scholar, and 
that will enkindle in him the enthusiasm without 
which all work becomes drudgery. “Enthusiasm,” 
said one of Gildersleeve’s masters, ‘“‘abides only 
in specialization.” There is no more disheartening 
spectacle in the academic world than that of the 
faded dilettante. It is only the scholar who under- 
stands with Napoleon how great a need is savoir 
se borner that succeeds in keeping his mind keen 
and strong and in imparting enthusiasm to his 
pupils and order and energy to their minds. 
The obvious objection to this procedure is that 
the subject chosen for intensive study may be 
too insignificant to deserve a large part of the 
student’s time and care. This hazard can be 
easily circumvented, and in fact is too easily 
circumvented by those who forget that all subjects 
can become significant when handled by signi- 
ficant minds. “Some years ago,” wrote Gilder- 
sleeve, “I attended a lecture by a great master. 
The theme was the vanishing of the weak vowels 
in Latin. Candor compels me to state that al- 
though I pride myself on being interested in the 


4Basil Gildersleeve, Hellas and Hesperia, p. 45. 
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most uninteresting things, I should have chosen 
another subject for a specimen lecture... . I 
was much struck with the tone in which he 
announced his subject. It was the tone of a man 
who had seen the elements melt with fervent heat 
and the weak vowels vanish at the sound of the 
last trump. The tone, indeed, seemed entirely too 
pathetic for the occasion, but as he went on and 
marshalled the facts and set in order the long 
lines that connected the disappearance of the 
vowel with the downfall of an empire, the great 
linguistic, great moral, great historical laws 
marched in stately procession before the vision 
of the student, the airy vowels that had flitted 
into the Nowhere seemed to be the lost soul of 
Roman life; and the Latin language, Roman lit- 
erature and Roman history were clothed with a 
new meaning.”5 

There are also those who fear that immersion 
in even a significant subject will produce not the 
man of learning but the learned fool. But in- 
tensive and extensive study are not mutually 
exclusive things. August Boeckh asserts that “the 
only correct method is the cyclic, where one refers 
everything back to a central point, and from this 
crosses in all directions to the periphery.”® Yet 
even so great a champion of the intensive method 
allows that specialization tends to deprive the 
mind of its balance. “If we have praised the meth- 
od of intensive study,” he says, “it is by no means 
in the sense that one could merely choose the 
better alternative, and not concern oneself with 
the other. The result of that would indeed be a 
detestable one-sidedness, a quality which must be 
driven out in the early stages; for the habit is 
too easily formed, and out of it comes a self- 
exaltation that leads one to consider his own sub- 
ject of the utmost importance, and everything 
else of no value. Accordingly, one must make use 
of the general survey derived from the encyclo- 
paedia as a corrective for intense specialization, 
acquiring the broad outlook in connection with 


5Ibid., pp. 43-4. 
6 August Boeckh, Encyclopédie, quoted by Lane Cooper 
in Methods and Aims in the Study of Literature, p. 51. 


special study, and beside it.”? Our graduate stu- 
dents are awarded the doctoral degree only after 
they have taken a large variety of courses and 
have passed numerous examinations in language 
and literature. The American graduate student 
is at present in no danger of over-specialization; 
many of our graduate schools seem in fact to be 
possessed by the fear that once he has left the 
university the student will be no more inclined 
to extend his education than the child after school 
hours. Though a superficial knowledge of many 
things is a necessary complement to the perfect 
knowledge of one, let us guard against multi- 
plying requirements beyond reason. The graduate 
school cannot prepare the student to teach all 
the courses that may later be assigned to him. 
Most colleges, it is true, make great demands upon 
the teacher’s versatility, and the college teacher 
must be prepared to meet those demands. But far 
better than the miscellaneous courses he took in 
graduate school and the miscellaneous reading he 
does after leaving it, it is sound professional 
habits that will serve him at every turn. “Mental 
cultivation,” says Whitehead, “is nothing else 
than the satisfactory way in which the mind will 
function when it is poked up into activity.”6 
The college teacher’s mind is constantly being 
poked up to extract meanings from a large number 
of texts, and to perform this task skilfully he 
needs, among other things, a large stock of learn- 
ing. But the learning need not be acquired with- 
out plan. He must, of course, know the language 
of his specialty in all the phases of its history. 
Beyond that, he must be acquainted with the 
main outlines of the history of his literature, and 
must have a first-hand knowledge of some of its 
major writers, the earlier being for his purpose 
more useful than the later because, to take an 
example from English literature, writers like 
Chaucer and Milton will provide him with more 
of the learning he needs for understanding other 
English writers than will later poets like Tennyson 
and Browning. But the student must at all times 


TIbid., pp. 51-2. 
SA. N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education, p. 42 
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be made to realize that all modern literature has 
been produced in a culture that has its roots in 
Greece, Rome, and Palestine, and that no modern 
book can be completely understood unless read 
in the context of ancient literature and of those 
writers who best represent the fusion of Greek, 
Roman, and Hebrew-Christian thought. That 
many modern writers have rebelled against the 
tradition of the West in no way lessens its im- 
portance to the scholar. Even the rebels are best 
understood in the light of the ideas they would 
extinguish, as the French Revolution is best under- 
stood against the background of the Ancient Ré- 
gime. A study of the Bible, of Homer and So- 
phocles and Virgil and Horace, of Plato and 
Aristotle and Cicero and St. Augustine is more 
important to one who would understand modern 
literature than that of any number of minor 
literary figures so abundant in the modern world; 
and it is no less true that an acquaintance with 
Christian literature will sharpen the classical 
scholar’s perception of the traits of each ancient 
writer, and will better enable him to perceive both 
the range and the limits of the intellectual and 
spiritual activity of the ancient world. 

Because the humanist cannot read as a scholar 
unless he reads a great deal that is not strictly 
literature, it is often imputed to him that he is 
not sufficiently “literary,” that his professional 
activity, as manifested in his publications and in 
the programmes of his professional meetings, seems 
to center not in the texts which are his peculiar 
concern, but in subjects that lie beyond the peri- 
phery of literature. Of a kind with this criticism 
is the undergraduate’s complaint that the foot- 
notes to a narrative poem of Chaucer tend to 
dull his ‘‘appreciation” of the poetry. Such senti- 
ments can come only from persons who fail to 
see that proper appreciation must be preceded by 
sound interpretation, and that the purpose of the 
footnotes and of the many studies in non-literary 
subjects is to ensure that we shall see in Chaucer’s 
poems no more and no less than Chaucer put 
there. The humanist’s excursions into history and 


biography and theology and cosmology and as- 


tronomy and other sciences living and dead are 
therefore not irrelevant to his main concern, for 
these provinces of learning supply him with the 
equipment he needs for reading properly. The 
humanist is open to censure only when he allows 
his labors to end here, when he refuses to function 
not only as a reader but as a critic, a critic of 
any given writer’s art and of his vision. 

A judgment upon an artifact presupposes a 
standard of perfection, and a judgment that is 
valid for more than one person presupposes a 
common standard. Can a literary judgment ex- 
press more than a personal preference, or at most 
the preference of a school or coterie? In other 
words do our standards of judgment have an 
objective existence? Milton had no doubt that 
they do, for one of the subjects he prescribes 
for his ideal academy is “that sublime art which 
in Aristotle’s Poetics, in Horace, and the Italian 
commentaries of Castelvetro, Tasso, Mazzoni, and 
others, teaches what the laws are of a true epic 
poem, what of a dramatic, what of a lyric, what 
decorum is—which is the grand masterpiece to 
observe.” But Milton’s sentiment finds few echoes 
either in our schools or in the pronouncements of 
our critics. “And how, in these matters of literary 
art,” asks Edmund Wilson, “do we tell the good 
from the bad? Norman Kemp Smith, the Kantian 
philosopher whose courses I was fortunate enough 
to take at Princeton twenty-five years ago, used 
to tell us that this recognition was based primarily 
on an emotional reaction. For purposes of practi- 
cal criticism this is a safe assumption to goon.... 
How, you may ask, are we to distinguish this élite 
who know what they are talking about? They 
are self-appointed and self-perpetuating, and they 
will compel you to accept their authority .... The 
position of people who understand writing... is 
simply that they know what they know, and that 
they are determined to impose their opinions by 
main force of eloquence and assertion on the 
people who do not know.”® These two passages 


%Edmund Wilson, “The Historical Interpretation of 
Literature,” in The Intent of the Critic, ed. by D. A. 
Stauffer, pp. 57-8. 
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are not quoted to illustrate the march of mind in 
the last three centuries. They must claim our 
attention here because the university cannot aspire 
to produce scholars who are critics as well as 
readers unless it assumes that Milton is right and 
Wilson is wrong. Every word in Milton’s brief 
sentence proclaims his conviction that the prin- 
ciples of literary criticism are not human in- 
ventions; that poems are intrinsically good or bad 
and are not made so by the judgment of the 
world; that the man who would aspire to judge 
between the good and the bad in any art must 
undertake to discover the true laws governing 
that art; and that life being short and man’s 
faculties limited he can succeed only if he has the 
humility to put himself to school to those who 
have preceded him in that search. Wilson’s critic 
feels what he feels and knows what he knows, and 
imposes his feelings and his knowledge upon us 
by an authority which he derives from his own 
sense of self-sufficiency. It is no accident that 
words like “compel” and “force” appear in Wil- 
son’s text. Once law is presumed to be an in- 
vention of the human mind we have an end of 
law, and all dealings between man and man must 
be informed by authority and compulsion and 
force. These are not proper instruments of uni- 
versity instruction in any subject. The university 
functions as a university only when it assumes 
that man’s dignity is his reason and that the 
health of the reason derives from its contact with 
reality. The university cannot educate critics 
unless it assumes that literary judgments can be 
true or false. 

The student who has been initiated into the 
philosophy of literature, which gives him the 
knowledge of literary types and the standards of 
perfection by which to make literary judgments, 
cannot but feel the need to push on to the search 
for more general laws, for in literary criticism as 
in all other studies the less general principle de- 
rives its validity from the more general. If a 
poem is an artifact like a hammer or a steamship, 
we can learn how poems should be constructed 
by constant reference to the philosophy of art, 


which concerns itself with the principles of all 
manufacture. But the philosophy of art makes use 
of such terms as form and function, and the 
nature of the entities designated by these terms 
is revealed to us by philosophy. The philosopher 
is the only rational literary critic, for he alone 
can show that the principles he propounds derive 
their validity from the very nature of things. 
When Aristotle asserts that poetry differs from 
history in that its objects are universals whereas 
those of history are individuals, he speaks not as 
a critic but as a metaphysician, and his pronounce- 
ment falls to the ground if it can be shown that 
there are no realities except individuals. When he 
says that a tragedy must be unified, that all its 
episodes must add up to a single action, he applies 
to tragedy the insight into the nature of being 
expressed in the Metaphysics, “Being and unity 
are the same, and are one thing in the sense that 
they are implied in one another.” And when he 
says that a tragedy must not be episodic, but 
that all its incidents must be related to one 
another, it is ultimately because, as he again asserts 
in the Metaphysics, ““The observed facts show that 
nature is not a series of episodes, like a bad tra- 
gedy.”2° 

As the scientist must be a critic of scientific 
constructs and the philosopher of philosophic 
systems, the literary critic must be qualified to 
pass judgments upon the visions of poets. An 
epic, a drama, a novel is an artifact and is there- 
fore to be first judged as something that has 
been made well or badly. But it is also a small 
cosmos, peopled by human and sometimes by 
supernatural agents who think and speak and 
act, and whose actions and words are inspired by 
their thoughts and their characters. In such a 
cosmos there are victories and defeats, and by 
assigning victory to certain agents and defeat to 
others the poet reveals his conception of the laws 
which govern the universe and consequently his 
vision of reality. Now the many visions of reality 
which we find in the poets do not add up to a 


10 Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1003b and 1090b. 
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single self-consistent vision. Homer’s vision of 
man and deity is no more like Dante’s than 
Aristotle’s conception of reality is like Spinoza’s. 
The student of literature, like the student of 
philosophy, lives in the presence of differing 
accounts of the nature of things, and it is his 
duty to expound each poet’s universe, which he 
can do if he possesses the protean faculty for 
becoming many men and seeing the world as 
each of them sees it. But he cannot play the role 
of Proteus indefinitely, for he is a moral being, 
and as a moral being must have an ethic and a 
philosophy and a theology by which to govern 
his own life. Hence having considered in what 
way Chaucer’s universe differs from Swinburne’s, 
he is impelled by his nature to inquire whether 
Chaucer cannot be said to give us a more accurate 
reading of reality. This judgment he owes also 
to his students, who have a right to know that 
not all representations of the world are equally 
valid. Too often such judgments represent no more 
than the response of the critic’s temperament to 
the poet’s ideas. But temperamental outbursts 
have no place in academic life, where all intel- 
lectual activity must be informed by reason. The 
study of philosophy must then be more than the 
search for truths that will validate a theory of 
art, and must become a search for the truths 
necessary for judging the validity of the poet’s 
vision of reality. And since a vision of reality im- 
plies a vision of its Creator, the college teacher 
cannot neglect the study of theology, which will 
give him the ideas by which he can judge the 
poet’s conception of the ways of God to 
men.!! That the scholar who devotes himself to 
these studies will not find the whole truth is 
beside the point. His judgments will sometimes 
be mistaken, but they will still be of value to the 
student, for by basing them upon what he knows 


11Space does not allow a more extended discussion 
of the studies useful to the critic. The writer has treated 
the subject in ‘Poetry as an Educational Instrument” in 
the Bulletin of the American Association of University 


Professors 33 (1947). 500-9. 


and not what he feels he will indirectly teach the 
right method of arriving at them. 

But if the cultivation of philosophy and 
theology is necessary to the humanist as critic, it 
is equally necessary to him as a member of a 
college faculty. For the professional competence 
of a college teacher, be he humanist, scientist, 
or social scientist, cannot be measured solely 
by his mastery of his specialty. Liberal edu- 
cation is not the education of youth in a great 
number of separate subjects. It is partly that; 
but it is even more an initiation into philosophy, 
the gradual development in man of “the power,” 
as Newman says, “of viewing many things at once 
as one whole, of referring them severally to their 
true place in the universal system, of understand- 
ing their respective values, and determining their 
mutual dependence.”!? The youth who has been 
taught many things, but has not been given 
this power and this vision has been denied the 
very thing that lends vitality to knowledge. He 
leaves the college rich in possessions but without 
the wisdom to appraise their value and to use 
them for the furtherance of his welfare. He may 
be a fluent linguist or a learned botanist or 
mathematician, but he is no more than a special- 
ist, which is to say that he is less than a man. 
The place of philosophy in our college is not one 
worthy of so high a discipline. As a rule it is 
no more than a “subject” like geography or eco- 
nomics; it is shut up within the confines of one 
department and is looked upon as the concern of 
that department and no other. (The typical 
college no longer even offers instruction in the- 
ology.) And so the student takes his required 
course in philosophy as he takes his required course 
in any other subject, and learns and forgets in 
the usual undergraduate fashion. The remedy for 
this state of things is not more courses in philo- 
sophy, though more courses in philosophy are 
certainly needed. The fact is that the student is 
in danger of remaining philosophically illiterate 
unless all his teachers are philosophers. The ideal 


12Newman, Idea of a University, Discourse VI. 
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college faculty is a faculty of philosophers; the 
ideal college is a world permeated, sustained, and 
animated by philosophy. “Know that heaven and 
earth, and the watery plain, and the Moon’s 
lucent sphere, and the Titan’s star, an indwelling 
spirit sustains, and a mind fused throughout the 
limbs, sways the whole mass and mingles with 
the giant frame.”!% To live in such a world is 
to acquire the vision of the unity and coherence 
and order of reality. It is to perceive the relation 
between science and science and to grasp the 
values of the various forms of human activity. 
Only a college in which philosophy is a pervasive 
spirit can justify its organization into departments. 
The evils attendant upon specialization are cir- 
cumvented in Milton’s academy because all sub- 
jects are taught by a single person. They were 
circumvented in many colleges of a hundred 
years ago, especially the Christian colleges, because 
these schools were moulded by a philosophy and 
a faith, and were presided over by a man who 
was both philosopher and theologian. The modern 
college has almost ceased to be a community 
because its members no longer speak the same 
language. To reestablish the supremacy of the 
only language in which one specialist may speak 
to another is today our most urgent academic 
need. The contemporary college teacher may be- 
come an educator only if he becomes a philosopher 
and a theologian. 

The humanist who cultivates philosophy and 
theology saves himself from the pitfalls of moral 
and intellectual dilettantism, so accurately defined 
by Bourget as “a disposition of mind at once 
intelligent and voluptuous, that inclines us to- 
wards the different forms of life, one after the 
other, and leads us to lend ourselves to all these 
forms without giving ourselves to any.”!* Litera- 
ture, music, and the fine arts have too long been 
considered as playgrounds for the leisure class 
rather than as avenues to reality. The “aesthetic 
approach” has been more often than not the ap- 


13Virgil, Aeneid, 6.724-7, tr. J. Jackson. 
14Quoted by Babbitt, Masters of Modern French 
Criticism, pp. 288-9. 


proach to intellectual and moral flabbiness. The 
man who loves books and pictures and symphonies 
as forms of entertainment cannot but cultivate 
them in a spirit of self-indulgence. Consider this 
statement in one of our leading literary reviews: 
**Horizon describes itself as a review of literature 
and art. That is to say we believe in the aesthetic 
approach: That art and literature exist in their 
own right—not as symptoms of political atti- 
tudes nor ad majorem Dei gloriam. We have no 
proof that this is so; we have no proof that any 
absolute values—Truth, Justice, Virtue, Liberty— 
really do exist, and are not simply arrangements 
for our own convenience, yet we happen to belong 
to that section of Western civilization who have 
been conditioned to behave as if they existed. We 
acquired our values from Greece, Rome, and the 
Bible, from the Renaissance; we are in fact hu- 
manists. The dilemma of the humanists is pre- 
cisely that his Reason—by which he lives—dis- 
qualifies him from believing in these abstract 
values which paradoxically he is often prepared 
to die for . . . .”25 Such intellectual and moral 
scepticism, tempered only by an unprincipled af- 
firmation of inherited principle, can have no ap- 
peal for the humanist who aspires to be a true 
teacher. College education being a way to wisdom, 
the end of the teacher’s activity must be wisdom, 
and his reward the fruits of wisdom. Plato tells 
us that the man who would seek wisdom must 
suffer a conversion, that “just as one might have 
to turn the whole body round in order that the 
eye should see the light instead of darkness, so 
the entire soul must be turned away from this 
changing world, until its eye can bear to con- 
template reality and that supreme splendor which 
we have called the Good.”!® The images of the 
Good in our greatest poets are never seen except 
by those who submit to an ascesis as rigorous as 
any required by other forms of intellectual ac- 
tivity. The humanist who refuses to submit to 
it cheats the undergraduate of the final reward 
of humanistic studies. 


15 Horizon 18 (Nov. 1948). 297-8. 
16 Plato, Republic 518, tr. Cornford. 
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The graduate school cannot produce the finished 
scholar. A competent dissertation and satisfactory 
examinations signify only that the student has 
the capacity for scholarship. Whether the doctoral 
degree is for him an end or a beginning depends 


in great part upon the kind of education he has 
received at the university. No university has done 
its whole duty by any man if in addition to good 
professional training it has not also given him an 
adequate vision of the scholar. 





Some Neglected Aspects in the Preparation of College Teachers 


BY RUTH E. ECKERT 


The most conspicuous weakness of the current graduate 
programs is the failure to provide potential faculty members 
with basic skills and the art necessary to impart knowledge 
to others, College teaching is the only major profession for 
which there does not exist a well-defined program of prepara- 
tion directed toward developing the skills which it is essential 
for the practitioner to possess.—Report of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education, Vol. IV, p. 16. 


AS THE President’s Commission has pointed out, 
college teaching is the only major profession for 
which crucial aspects of preparation have been left 
largely to incidental training. Candidates have 
been expected to derive clues for their own teach- 
ing from service as graduate assistants, from inde- 
pendent observation, or from reading. These casual 
methods contrast dramatically with the many 
specific provisions made in medical education, for 
example, to develop competent practitioners. 

While any rigid or uniform training scheme 
would tend to stereotype later faculty services and 
therefore be wholly undesirable, the current 
reliance on trial-and-error learning has had many 
unfortunate results. Because the graduate school 
has not fostered competence in teaching with the 
same intelligence and zeal that it has cultivated 
skill in research, many college faculty members 
have lacked the discipline and the confidence that 
come from thorough professional preparation. Still 
more serious has been the deadening effect often 
produced on students by faculty members who 
regard teaching as a necessary, but somewhat un- 
fortunate, adjunct to scholarly careers. 

It is a hopeful sign, therefore, that the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education has de- 
voted one volume of its report to problems in- 


volved in recruiting and training college staff 
members. Also auspicious is the fact that within 
this past year several national and regional associa- 
tions, educational foundations, and leading uni- 
versities have sponsored conferences on this theme. 


I. BROADENED DEFINITION OF 
COLLEGE TEACHING 

Training programs should be planned with a 
view to the scope and nature of faculty responsi- 
bilities. Especially is this true of the professional 
aspects, since these should be designed explicitly to 
nurture the particular abilities scholars need in 
order to function effectively as teachers and 
participating members of a college or university 
community. 

Standing first among these functions for most 
faculty members will be the services they render 
in classrooms, laboratories, seminars, and tutorial 
conferences, as they seek to guide students’ learn- 
ing in some field of knowledge and scholarship. 
The purpose of this instruction is usually not to 
train specialists in the subject field involved, but 
to develop young men and women able to utilize in 
their own personal and social living the insights, 
habits of reflective thinking, and standards of 
value acquired from these experiences. 

Yet less than half of the time a typical faculty 
member gives to college service is spent in class- 
room teaching and preparation for teaching.! He 


1 Ruth E. Eckert, “The University Faculty Load Study,” 
Studies in Higher Education, Biennial Report of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Research, University of Minnesota, 
1940-42, pp. 1-31. 
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is responsible, also, for working individually with 
students, usually on academic problems, but in 
some instances on personal, vocational, and social 
matters. Another important function is his quest 
for new knowledge, skill, and understanding. A 
college teacher who does not devote some time to 
research or other types of creative activity is apt 
to lose quickly the enthusiasm and sharpened 
perspective that independent scholarly work 
normally brings. Also, he must be prepared to 
serve on faculty committees, stepping out of his 
departmental confines, when the occasion requires 
it, to consider maturely the total college endeavor 
to which his own field of instruction contributes. 

Still other faculty responsibilities extend be- 
yond the campus, involving participation in pro- 
fessional meetings, consultative services to indus- 
trial and civic groups, and representation of the 
college at various public functions. The values of 
such services lie not alone in the contributions an 
alert, well-informed faculty member can make to 
these groups but in the influence these off- 
campus contacts have on his own classroom teach- 
ing. The college faculty member who has rich 
and varied experiences is far more likely to demon- 
strate the relevance of particular learnings to 
problems of our time. 

Professional aspects of training must also be 
shaped to some degree by the many forms in which 
post-high-school education is now being provided. 
The new community colleges and technical insti- 
tutes challenge the graduate school to devise 
appropriate opportunities for prospective teachers 
in these institutions. Professional schools are be- 
coming more articulate in their demands for 
competent instructors, some of whom should be 
especially skilled in relating general and specialized 
education. Profound changes in liberal arts col- 
lege programs likewise make it necessary to pre- 
pare teachers for the large responsibilities these 
colleges have assumed, particularly in the field of 
general education. 


II. ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS IN THE PREPARATION OF 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 
If candidates are to develop their potential 


teaching abilities, the whole graduate pro- 
gram must contribute to this goal. Provision 
of some type of systematic professional training 
will be only one of the elements required. Lest 
other important ones be lost sight of in the present 
discussion of the professional aspects of training, 
they will be enumerated briefly. 

Discriminating selection of candidates should 
be a conscious objective during undergraduate 
years and in the earlier phases of the graduate 
program. Only those persons should be encour- 
aged to prepare for college posts who give sub- 
stantial evidence of possessing both the scholar- 
ship and the personal traits required for effective 
teaching.” We cannot afford to accept as candi- 
dates for such training individuals who are pur- 
suing academic learning to the Ph.D. level simply 
to postpone the rigors of life beyond the cloistered 
walls. 

Candidates who possess the necessary qualities 
should be given every opportunity at the graduate 
level to develop both the wide-ranging interests 
and the special competence in one field that a 
college teacher requires. The intellectual and 
spiritual life of the candidate will be enriched by a 
broad program of study, by the attainment of real 
depth and perspective in his own and related sub- 
ject fields, and by the development of skill in 
scholarly investigation. All these will contribute 
immeasurably to his future stature as a teacher. 
No amount of professional preparation will com- 
pensate for fundamental gaps and deficiencies in 
these respects. Good programs of general and 
specialized education will, therefore, rightly claim 
far more of the candidate’s time and energies 
than the professional aspects of training discussed 
below. 

But competence in teaching cannot be expected 
to develop merely as a by-product of these other 
desirable things. Instances abound in which able 
scholars cannot communicate ideas effectively or 
encourage in their students the faculties of in- 


2 Theodore C. Blegen, “The Graduate School and the 
Education of College Teachers,” Educational Record, XXIX 
(January 1948), 16. 
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tellectual discovery, generalization, and criticism. 
Some are unskilled in human relationships, hence 
cannot work well with their colleagues in formu- 
lating new policies and patterns of education. 
While such persons may be well-versed in their 
particular specialties, they have not “mastered the 
prior subject matter of human nature.’? Lacking 
insight into the mission of the college and uni- 
versity in our society, and into the capabilities, 
interests, and aspirations of students, they too 
often become mere purveyors of subject matter. 
They miss the cardinal aim of liberal education 
which has been defined as “the building of in- 
clusive character—informed, intelligent, effective 
character—character such that high quality con- 
duct in individual and social affairs would 
result.””4 
III. ADJUSTMENTS REQUIRED IN 
GRADUATE PROGRAMS 

Adjustment of the program of graduate edu- 
cation to these ends might be accomplished in 
two ways—by imposing new requirements on 
top of those already operating, or by allocating 
some of the time now given to highly specialized 
study and research to the achievement of the pur- 
poses outlined above. The former plan does not 
seem advisable for the majority of prospective 
teachers, since advanced education has already 
mortgaged some of the individual’s most pro- 
ductive years. 

Suggestion of an adjustment within the regular 
Ph.D. programs immediately raises the suspicion 
that this will mean a “dilution” of standards of 
graduate training. Dean Gordon J. Laing of the 
University of Chicago expressed this common 
fear very well when he remarked at an Association 
of American Colleges meeting almost twenty 
years ago, “Instead of really being doctors of 
philosophy, they (the persons training for college 
teaching) will constitute a species of sublimated 


3 Coleman R. Griffith, “Psychology and the College 


Instructor,” Journal of Higher Education, XIII (April 
1942), 228. 
4 Wm. H. Kilpatrick, “Securing Effective College Teach- 


ing,” Educational Record, XXIX (January 1948), 8. 


masters, a sort of double or triple-power master, 
if you will, for they will have done no more than 
spend two or three years in the same sort of 
academic dalliance at which 
spends one.”5 

The point of view from which the present dis- 
cussion is developed is that the substitute work 
will be equally rigorous, demanding fully as much 
in the way of scholarly application and critical 
thinking as the experiences it would replace. 
Persons who expect to teach at the college level 
must be familiar with developments in many 
fields upon which their specialty impinges; they 
must be able to synthesize and interpret ma- 
terials that vary widely in content and signifi- 
cance; they must also be ingenious in stimulating 
students who approach a subject from different 
backgrounds to develop the humane understand- 
ings, interests, and appreciations that the field 
potentially is able to furnish. Training programs 
designed to cultivate such broad interpretative 
scholarship may actually prove to be more exact- 
ing in their requirements than those currently 
pointed the development of highly 
specialized competence. 

The amount of time required for the profes- 
sional aspects of training should be kept to a 
minimum consistent with discharging the respons- 
ibilities involved. This should be possible if the 
students and staff are carefully selected and if 
the program seeks to foster the skills a beginning 
college teacher needs, leaving to inservice pro- 
grams a good deal of responsibility for his later 
professional development. While it is important to 
avoid any formula based on college credits, the 
orientation suggested below probably could be 
secured in less time than is now devoted to work 
in a minor field. The basic course and seminar 
in college teaching problems which are outlined 
below assume that approximately fifteen quarter 
hours (ten semester hours) would be available 


the master now 


toward 


5 Quoted by W. H. Cowley in an address given at the 
National Conference on Higher Education, March 22, 1948, 
entitled ‘Preparation and Professional Growth of College 
Teachers.” 
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for class instruction. Service as a teaching assist- 
ant, teaching fellow, or interne would make more 
extensive demands, but for many students, at 
least, this would replace employment not so 
closely related to their later careers as teachers. For 
students in certain fields, such professional train- 
ing might be accepted as a reasonable substitute 
for the usually required second foreign language.® 
IV. RESPONSIBILITIES FOR PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 

The development of suitable training experi- 
ences should not be left to a few professors of 
education and psychology. While they have spe- 
cialized knowledge to contribute to the learning 
process and the organization and conduct of edu- 
cational programs, many other university groups 
ought to participate in these planning activities. 
At the University of Minnesota, as at a number 
of other universities, cooperative planning of this 
kind is proceeding under the direction of an all 
university committee established to consider these 
problems. Minnesota’s Graduate School Committee 
on the Preparation of College Teachers, appointed 
by Dean Blegen in January of 1948, has recently 
established subcommittees to work on different 
phases of the total program, including provisions 
for general education at the graduate level, ways 
of broadening the major field to include work in 
related and supporting fields, improvements that 
might be effected in the research training given 
prospective teachers, and promising methods of 
cultivating teaching skill through special courses 
and internships. Through these means specialists 
from many disciplines are being encouraged to 
pool their ideas and tested experience as to how 
college teachers might be trained more effectively. 

Giving special vitality to the Minnesota ap- 


6 The Graduate Faculty at the University of Minnesota 
voted last spring to permit Ph.D. candidates in fields where 
a second foreign language does not seem to be a pertinent 
tool for research to substitute another group of skills im- 
portant in scholarly investigation or to extend graduate 
training to some fields that would not normally be included 
in the individual’s graduate training but which promise to 
enrich his later service as a teacher and scholar. 


proach is the point of view that the widest experi- 
mentation should be fostered, since no single pat- 
tern is likely to be adequate for the education of 
all college teachers. Individuals and departmental 
groups are being encouraged to develop different 
types of opportunities, using such projects as a 
demonstration to other departments and divisions 
of what can be done. 

V. POSSIBLE NATURE OF COURSES, SEMINARS AND 
INTERNSHIPS DEVELOPED AROUND 
TEACHING PROBLEMS 

Orientation to professional problems should 
begin in the early stages of graduate study, so 
that candidates develop “a certain professional 
esprit de corps . . . looking upon themselves as 
teachers and not as chemists, psychologists, or his- 
torians.”* All their further study will then be 
viewed in its relationship to this goal. With such 
training paralleling other phases of advanced 
study, the various elements will be kept in con- 
stant interaction, each making its distinctive con- 
tribution to the preparation of college teachers. 
For some students these experiences might even 
begin during undergraduate years, perhaps 
through sharing educational responsibilities with a 
respected teacher. Background work in psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and philosophy, taken as part of 
the candidate’s undergraduate program of general 
education, will also lay the foundation for the 
professional training advocated here. It would 
seem wise, however, to defer any systematic train- 
ing program until the first graduate year. 

Since colleges and universities are social instru- 
ments for accomplishing certain important pur- 
poses, prospective teachers should know something 
about issues, problems, and trends in higher edu- 
cation today. To aid students in interpreting the 
growing body of literature and experimentation on 
college problems, a number of graduate schools 
are providing a well-integrated basic course in 
higher education. At the University of Minnesota 
such a course extends through three quarters 


7 Earl J. McGrath, ‘General Education: A Review,” 
Journal of General Education, 11 (July 1948), 275. 
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(meeting three clock hours each week). It has 
been attended during the past summer and fall 
by more than a hundred graduate students, drawn 
from many different fields of study. A number 
of specialized courses are also offered to provide 
additional background in educational psychology 
and principles of measurement, and to prepare 
individuals for specialized services in various areas 
of higher education.® 

According to the statement in a study-guide 
recently prepared for this basic course, it “is 
designed to help students develop the following 
characteristics: 

“1, an understanding of the evolution, func- 
tions and problems of various types of post-high- 
school institutions in our democratic society 

2. an appreciation of social trends affecting the 
size and character of the task of higher education 

3. a realization of the crucial role of higher 
education in promoting attainment of democratic 
values in the civic, economic, and cultural life of 
America 

4. an ability to identify the philosophic and 
psychological issues in current college contro- 
versies and to apply sound criteria of evaluation 
to present and proposed practices 

5. an understanding of the abilities, back- 
grounds, and adjustment problems of young 
people who attend college, coupled with insight 
into the meaning of these for the development of 
the college program 

6. an awareness of the need for promoting a 
better integration of educational experiences, re- 
lating college classroom work to that taken at 


8 The titles of these successive quarters’ work are as fol- 
lows: “Higher Education in the United States,’ “Curricu- 
lum Trends in American Colleges,” and “Effective College 
Teaching.” 


9 At the University of Minnesota these include courses in 
the psychology of learning, basic principles of measurement, 
the administration and finance of higher education, per- 
sonnel work in colleges and universities, college evaluation 
procedures, training of teachers for the lower schools, and 
junior college developments. 


lower levels and to co-curricular and off-campus 
activities 

7. an acquaintance with major trends in cur- 
riculum and instructional practice at the college 
level, with emphasis on current problems in the 
field of general education 

8. a grasp of basic principles in evaluating 
college programs, coupled with a readiness to 
utilize the evidences obtained in the further 
development of the program 

9. an understanding of how college policies are 
formulated and administered and of ways in 
which democratic participation in policy-making 
can be increased. 

10. a deepened respect for college teaching, 
based on knowledge of the responsibilities of the 
individual teacher and the contribution he makes 
to life in a free society 

11. a continuing interest in issues and problems 
confronting higher education, which is maintained 
through broad reading, discussion, and observa- 
tion of college programs 

12. a lively concern for the future of all phases 
of post-high-school education which expresses 
itself in efforts to extend higher educational op- 
portunities and to improve the quality of the pro- 
grams offered at these levels.” 

At the University of Minnesota a specialist in 
higher education serves as coordinator for such a 
course. Selected members of the academic and 
professional staff of the university are given the 
opportunity, in general sessions and in conferences 
with smaller groups, to outline their distinctive 
views on college problems. Subject-matter spe- 
cialists who have attained distinction as college 
teachers have many stimulating and provocative 
ideas to contribute to discussions of this sort. To 
date, only limited use has been made of faculty 
members from other types of institutions, such as 
independent arts colleges, teachers colleges, and 
community colleges, but it is planned to develop 
further this cooperative relationship. 

Lectures, general class discussion and library 
research are being supplemented in several ways 
in the course now being offered at Minnesota. 
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Experiences gained through committee work, 
preparation of special reports, and participation 
in panels are designed to aid prospective teachers 
in their later service on departmental and college 
committees. Since the students who take this 
course will be responsible shortly for classes of 
their own, problems arising in the teaching of this 
particular course are being increasingly used to 
initiate candidates into some of the factors that 
must be considered in educational planning. 

Opportunities are being developed also for 
persons enrolled in this course to make case 
studies of individual college students, preferably 
selected from freshmen or sophomore courses in 
their own subject field. Information and test 
results which the instructor or college counseling 
office can provide are to be supplemented with 
personal observations, interviews, and, perhaps 
limited efforts to counsel the individual on some 
academic problem. Provided that these experiences 
are given careful supervision, which at present 
looms as a rather formidable problem, candidates 
should derive many skills that will be valuable in 
counseling relationships and in adapting instruc- 
tion to individual differences. 

Similarly, this basic course is designed to give 
prospective teachers some elementary instruction 
and practice in developing tests and other 
evaluative instruments. Again, many instructors 
are not only ready to permit qualified trainees to 
construct some portions of the classroom tests 
they use, but welcome the fresh points of view 
these young people bring to examining problems. 
The job of the coordinator seems to be largely 
that of finding ways to match the various needs 
of the candidates with the equally great needs of 
institutions for just the kinds of service these 
prospective teachers might render. 

Since the coordinator of the Minnesota course 
also happens to be in charge of the university’s 
educational research program, students are kept 
informed about many current studies that bear 
upon the issues being discussed in class. Some 
members in the group are already assisting in 
_these studies, and ways are being devised to extend 


this participation. For such experiences are invalu- 
able in demonstrating how various departmental 
and college problems can be investigated and 
resolved on the basis of evidence rather than 
purely subjective opinion. 


Further understanding of college problems is 
being cultivated through observation of the work 
of selected teachers. Students are also being en- 
couraged to conduct occasional class sessions in 
their own subject field if possible, since such ex- 
periences throw into sharp relief the many prob- 
lems involved in guiding students’ learning. Ex- 
periences provided in connection with the basic 
course are intended to be exploratory in nature, 
since actual skills in teaching will be sharpened 
during the internship. Prospective teachers are 
also counseled to secure additional experiences 
with college-age youth through service as advisers 
to student organizations and as leaders of various 
off-campus youth groups. 

During the latter years of the graduate pro- 
gram, candidates are expected to devote much 
additional time to actual teaching. Only a first 
start in this direction has been made at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, where it is hoped that these 
laboratory experiences can be provided in a variety 
of ways—through voluntary arrangements be- 
tween faculty members and candidates, through 
service as a teaching assistant or junior instructor, 
or through the recently advocated teaching in- 
ternship. By whatever means these experiences 
are secured, they should be carried on under the 
guidance of a faculty member who is known to 
be a superior teacher in the candidate’s field, and 
who is able to give the amount of individualized 
instruction and counsel this plan inevitably will 
require. This latter point merits special stress, 
since these contacts must be responsibly handled if 
any real value is to accrue from them. It seems 
important, too, that candidates assume many re- 
sponsibilities that are normally associated with 
college teaching. Classroom activities should be 
supplemented, whenever possible, by attendance 
at staff meetings, service on faculty committees, 
advisement of individual students, collaboration 
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in the development of teaching materials, and 
participation in studies designed to improve in- 
struction in the field involved. 

Internships or carefully supervised junior in- 
structorships are still to be developed in most 
fields. At the University of Minnesota some 
progress in this direction has been made in the 
general studies program of the College of Science, 
Literature and the Arts. At the University of 
Chicago Conference on the Preparation of College 
Teachers, Dean McConnell set forth some of the 
reasons for selecting this area for experimental 
development of the plan. “One of the best places 
for apprenticeship to take place is in connection 
with courses that call for the most imagination: 
in other words, such courses as the divisional 
courses in the humanities. That is one of the best 
places for it to take place because there one finds 
very great and grave problems. It is also one of 
the most difficult places for it to take place be- 
cause it puts such an excessive demand upon the 
intellectual breadth of education of the appren- 
tice.”19 These apprentice teachers are, for the 
most part, individuals who have not yet com- 
pleted their doctoral programs, and who serve on 
a part-time basis. Paid at the same rate as begin- 
ning instructors, they are considered full partici- 
pants in all the activities of the department. It 
is hoped that other colleges in the area may find 
it to their advantage to create such apprentice- 
teaching positions, since small institutions would 
often supply better testing grounds for candi- 
dates’ concepts of education than a large uni- 
versity. 

More effective use should also be made of teach- 
ing assistantships which for many students would 
precede the internships described above. Again 
taking the University of Minnesota as an example, 
approximately 500 teaching assistants perform 
duties that range from little more than routine 
tasks to substantial participation in class sessions. 
In occasional departments these experiences are 


10 T, R. McConnell, Proceedings of the Conference on 
the Preparation of College Teachers (held at the University 
of Chicago on May 6, 1948), p. 27. 


carefully planned to contribute to the individual’s 
teaching competence. But many new ways will 
have to be discovered for making these experiences 
more genuinely educative. The most promising 
approach seems to lie in imbuing members of the 
graduate faculty with a deeper sense of their 
individual responsibilities for training future 
members of their profession. 

Establishment of a seminar for all apprentice 
teachers in a given field is being considered as an 
additional means for training college teachers. 
The purpose of this seminar would be to aid 
candidates in interpreting their experiences and 
in refining ideas as to what constitutes good 
teaching. Specialists in the field involved would 
lead these such seminars, but again the values of 
the sessions would be increased if staff members 
from other disciplines participated at least 
occasionally. 

Some of these values are already being achieved 
in Minnesota’s general studies program through 
weekly staff meetings in which apprentice teach- 
ers participate along with experienced teachers in 
determining the educational goals and curricular 
structure of the new courses in general education. 
Members of the communications staff, for 
example, are working in subcommittees to develop 
suitable teaching materials dealing with semantics 
and social agencies of communication. They have 
also undertaken cooperative studies of the out- 
comes of instruction in this area. Since members 
of this staff visit one another’s classes, personal 
observations are available to supplement results 
secured from tests and other schedules. Apprentice 
teachers are encouraged to initiate plans and pro- 
cedures as well as to participate in those suggested 
by senior members of the staff. 

Candidates who complete this training program 
satisfactorily ought to be given some special cer- 
tificate or designation, attesting to their teach- 
ing competence. The nature of this recognition 
has not yet been decided at Minnesota, but it seems 
likely that a distinguishing designation will be 
added to the usual Ph.D. degree rather than that a 
new teaching degree will be established for this 
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purpose. If those who employ college teachers 
make it evident that they are seeking persons who 
have some familiarity with college problems and 
who have demonstrated their skill in dealing with 
them, they can wield a strategic influence in popu- 
larizing such training and keeping it organized 
along thoroughly functional lines. 
VI. PROVISIONS FOR CONTINUED 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

Presidents and deans must do more than express 
their interest in the training program, however, to 
assure its success. Members of graduate faculties, 
working in cooperation with teachers in the 
undergraduate divisions, can do much to start 
prospective teachers on the road to productive 
faculty service. But whether or not their efforts 
bear fruit will depend a good deal on the attitudes 
and practices of the colleges that employ these 
new teachers. Young instructors must be con- 
vinced that the teaching function is valued highly, 
and the convincing will take more than verbal 
assurances. They must see that superior teaching 
does help the individual teacher to advance in the 
academic hierarchy and in the esteem of his fel- 
lows. They must also be afforded opportunities 


for further learning in the form of faculty study 
groups, consultative services, workshops, sab- 
batical leaves and the like. Graduate schools have 
responsibilities, too, for devising types of further 
training that will appeal to mature persons, al- 
ready experienced in many phases of college work. 
If we want master teachers in our colleges, we 
must clearly make provisions for their continued 
professional growth. 

VII. IMPORTANCE OF COOPERATIVE STUDY 

AND EXPERIMENTATION 

All curriculum innovations designed to prepare 
young college teachers for their oncoming tasks 
should be paralleled by schemes for evaluating 
their worth. Searching studies of the actual 
relevancy of the training will be needed. These 
studies should be undertaken cooperatively—by 
faculties of institutions preparing college teachers 
and by the staffs of those employing these 
teachers. The many problems of teaching must 
be thoughtfully studied within the walls of the 
college and graduate school if adequate programs 
are to be developed. It is up to those who are 
now college teachers to demonstrate that an en- 
trenched priesthood can reform itself. 





Why Experiment? The Case System in College Teaching 
of Social Science 


BY WALLACE BRETT DONHAM 


IN THE WORLD today the kind of security that 
existed in England and in this country in the last 
century has disappeared and disappeared for a 
long period ahead. With it disappeared the last 
excuse for the old educational system. It may have 
been well adapted to what Elton Mayo refers to as 
an established society, where it seemed perma- 
nently worthwhile to learn theoretical principles, 
rules, and precepts because they would continue to 
be pertinent to men’s needs. We no longer live in 
' such a society, but we have yet to work out edu- 
cational objectives and methods adapted to present 
needs. The impact of pure science and more 
particularly of applied science imposes on the 
world rapid and accelerating social change as the 
most significant fact with which we must 
struggle. These changes involve all aspects of our 
lives. With constant and accelerating change goes 
a lessening of the capacity for foresight and for 
vast numbers a sense of insecurity which leads 
easily to the sort of anomie, planless, pointless liv- 
ing, which Durkheim discusses in his book Le 
Suicide. Our problem becomes that of learning 
how to deal with change; to develop, in Elton 
Mayo’s language, an adaptive society. In educa- 
tion content becomes less significant than habits 
and skills. Content erodes and changes its form 
like an ocean sand dune in winter gales. If par- 
ticular content is not used, memory fails or the 
mind gets clogged with “inert ideas.” Unpredict- 


able change alters the significance even of history. 
The past as we thought we knew it ceases to be an 
absolute. 

Skills, on the other hand, generally improve 
with use, expand and give confidence in power to 
deal with successive novel situations. This growth 
of skills in use is, of course, true of skills in build- 
ing logical theories, in dialectics, as well as of skills 
in understanding and interpreting complex factual 
situations. But in life skills of interpretation need 
always to be related to facts and to constantly 
changing facts. By using carefully selected con- 
crete situations as the basis for training and prac- 
tice useful content can be given to the student 
not as inert knowledge but with the freshness and 
vitality that comes with use. Skills in action 
develop. Each new situation comes to the student 
with the same freshness and novelty that his 
ever-changing experiences in life will exhibit. 

The major problem of education seems to me to 
give men a sense of internal security, assurance 
in their capacity to get on with people collabora- 
tively, and to deal successfully with the unpre- 
dictable future, which will take the place of the 
type of security provided by the established society 
of our ancestors. Without going into the part of 
this task which must be done by philosophy and re- 
ligion, I emphasize the fact that a great deal can 
be done by teaching methods and by training in 
social science which simulates the active life men 
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will enter when they leave college with its unfore- 
seeable variety of experience and the necessity of 
making constant responsible interpretations of 
new concrete situations. Such interpretations will, 
of course, be influenced by the past and by the 
traditions of the old established order but they 
will generally be dominated by unpredictable 
change. Without such a sense of security in the 
midst of change, the task of philosophy and re- 
ligion becomes almost impossible. 

I believe that teaching by the case system can 
be an important factor in giving students this 
sense of security and in preparing them to enter 
active life in this democracy to their own greater 
satisfaction and to make a larger contribution to 
the common weal. To make my point of view 
clear, it is necessary to present first some aspects 
of current conditions and of the background of 
students which affect problems of general educa- 
tion. 

Insofar as we can determine the kind of gen- 
eral education students need in the current social 
context to prepare them for life, we can judge 
better the kind of experience, intellectual and 


practical, needed by teachers and the kind of 
methods useful in teaching such men with a 
maximum of effectiveness. I shall give particular 
attention to the college problem. I lack an ade- 
quate first-hand acquaintance with secondary 
schools. 


It is often assumed that college life is a cloist- 
ered period necessarily involving very limited ex- 
perience. This same assumption is made about the 
home and school life preceding college. Again it 
is assumed at least in our behavior that since the 
student’s experience before and during his college 
course is narrowly limited, it is necessary to teach 
a great deal of theory in college almost wholly 
without any corresponding development of such 
practice or experience as would make the theory 
fully meaningful. We know that divorce of theory 
from practice is very generally accepted in liberal 
arts colleges here and in England. For example, 
a distinguished Britisher, Sir Richard Livingstone, 
president of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in 


his stimulating book On Education, after wisely 
and effectively pointing out the essential cross- 
fertilization between theory and _ experience, 
reaches conclusions of this nature about secondary 
schools, and, in spite of greater maturity, about 
the undergraduate university years. Though he 
makes an exception and emphasizes strongly the 
significance of extracurricula experience in resi- 
dential schools and colleges, he takes a pessimistic 
view about the capacity of the school or of the 
university in its undergraduate years to combine 
theory and practice and to expand the student’s 
experience in ways which relate theoretical edu- 
cation to lives men will lead after they leave col- 
lege. He suggests that for outstanding students 
the best results of undergraduate university edu- 
cation will be attained after they finish their 
formal university education and have a good 
deal of experience in life. Then he thinks a certain 
fraction of them will come to see retroactively 
the real meaning of the theory which they learned 
as undergraduates and to realize the importance 
of theory in their practical experience. 

For this reason, among others, he stresses the 
overwhelming importance of adult education 
undertaken by men and women after they have a 
substantial background of experience in their par- 
ticular worlds of affairs. He illustrates the feasi- 
bility and importance of education at this stage by 
citing the extraordinary success of the Danish 
high school system where residential school life 
and liberal arts study are combined by students 
who already have a substantial background of 
experience—four years or more after completing 
their formal compulsory education. Admission to 
such schools is open only after such an interval of 
practical experience. To such students theory and 
practice come together easily and enthusiastically. 

I am in complete agreement about the im- 
portance of adult education, and I also think the 
Danish system presents most attractive possibili- 
ties. I am convinced this country needs much 
more attention to adult education and the way it 
is given. I am not, however, convinced that the 
limitations he sees on education in the under- 
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graduate years in college and to some extent in the 
high schools are insuperable. 

For something over a quarter of a century I 
have been engaged in efforts to discover and put 
into effect under academic conditions ways of 
developing experience along with theory, to the 
end that each may continuously fertilize the other, 
and that to a large extent theory useful in life 
may be drawn from experience and practice even 
if it lacks the high levels of nice logical elabora- 
tion. Most of my experience was in a graduate 
school and it might be assumed that similar results 
would be unattainable at the undergraduate level. 
My experience in the last few years bears on this 
question. In 1942, at the time of my resignation 
as dean of the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, although I ceased adminis- 
trative and classroom activities, I retained my 
professorship. In the last three and one-half years, 
I have been applying and expanding my experi- 
ence by teaching human relations to undergradu- 
ates in Harvard College and Radcliffe College.1 
There again we have found not only that we can 
relate the student’s experience to theory, but that 
to a subsantial degree we can lead them to draw 
generalizations from such experience. We have 
learned how to expand the student’s experience, 
into orientations with which he is not and cannot 
be directly familiar while the educational process 
is going on, effectively enough so that he can use 
this expanded experience as the basis for generali- 
zations much as does a skillful man of affairs when 
he interprets his expanding experience in life. This 
process is based on the use and discussion of a suc- 
cession of selected cases—factual reports which 
the student deals with as he must deal with 
tomorrow’s factual situations as he meets them 
in life. 

True, the expansion of experience just referred 
to does not literally bring to the student the same 
kind of knowledge of acquaintance that he would 


1 See “An Experimental Course in Human Relations,” by 
Wallace B. Donham in Journal of General Education, I 
(October 1947). 


get from actual participation in tomorrow’s prob- 
lems, but it comes so close to so doing and follows 
so naturally on his actual experience that the 
knowledge obtained is far nearer to knowledge of 
acquaintance than it is to the usual generalized 
knowledge about situations which he studies. 
When he leaves school, he still needs an internship 
in the job he takes; nevertheless, the similarity to 
living is close enough so that it actually makes the 
transition from formal education to life very 
much easier than the transition which the student 
must make if he is studying theory per se rather 
than evolving theory from concrete situations. 
This is true even when theory is expounded by 
his lecturer or by the textbook and then illustrated 
by reference to concrete situations. It is true even 
if the reference by the lecturer is to the same 
cases which the student and the class group might 
have used in evolving theory at their own initia- 
tive. The case system as it has grown under con- 
stant trial and error has little or no place for the 
use of cases by the instructor to illustrate his 
theories. So used, it fails to simulate actual first- 
hand experience. 

The difference between knowledge of acquaint- 
ance and knowledge about is of first importance 
in education. The one becomes a part of a man 
because it is part of his personal experience. He 
uses it. The other is taken and often accepted 
because of the teacher’s authoritative prestige but 
is rarely related to the student’s life. Since we 
all have the habit and, under many conditions, 
should have the habit of questioning authority, he 
may often take the instructor’s point of view 
with at least a grain of salt. In fact, the best 
teacher encourages such differences of opinion. 
This habit of questioning authority applies, of 
course, to theories built up logically from assump- 
tions or selected premises, but unless such theories 
are constantly checked by fresh examination of 
concrete facts, the logics are often so neat and 
convincing that the invalidity of assumptions and 
omissions in the choice of premises are easily 
overlooked. Even when the student accepts the 
theory, since such theories frequently fail to fit 
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his experience after he leaves college, he comes to 
see, or should come to see, that in a rapidly chang- 
ing world new developments will constantly make 
obsolete much of what he took ex cathedra. As a 
result he often unwisely dismisses the whole sub- 
ject as a factor in his life. In the nature of things 
social theory, since it always involves people in 
complex novel situations, should, except as it 
draws limited but vastly useful generalizations 
about human behavior from recurring types of 
concrete situations, change far more rapidly than 
theories of natural science which deals with ma- 
terial things. Social theories can rely far less on 
the accumulative process of building brick on 
brick than is true in the natural sciences. For this 
reason social science should rely more on keeping 
in touch with concrete experience and less on 
elaborate logical theories. As cumulative theory 
develops, I believe it must continue to be based on 
and constantly checked against clinical work. The 
complexity and changing nature of the facts will 
in general keep the logical structure of theory on 
a simple basis. 

Contrary to the assumption that childhood is a 
time of little experience on which education can 
be built, I submit that the first eighteen years of 
life are filled with immensely diversified and long- 
lasting activities and experiences. Indeed I ques- 
tion whether there is any other period in life 
where so much activity and so much experience 
is crowded into so few years as between the ages 
of two and eighteen. There is no period where 
experience has so much effect in moulding whole 
lives as in this early period. 

Unfortunately when the youth goes to college, 
although he has this immense background of ex- 
perience, he has almost no training in interpret- 
ing it. Interpretation up to this time has been 
by parents or other close relatives of an earlier 
generation, by religious leaders, or by teachers. 
The reasons for the interpretation have rarely 
been disclosed to che child in ways which place on 
him responsibility for the interpretation or for 
action which follows on the interpretation. This is 
another way of saying that he has had little 


practice in the conscious process of abstracting 
generalizations from the facts of his experience. 
Yet in his immediate surroundings he makes 
abstractions at a very early age; for example, in 
his accurate use of the word “chair” in spite of 
multifarious differences in shape, form, and ma- 
terial which differentiate chairs. When he ab- 
stracts, as I observe children and youth, while he 
continuously abstracts from facts, he never seems 
to formulate his generalizations consciously. 
Moreover, he learns readily from the experience 
of others in his own age group, who like him reach 
abstractions without conscious effort. He quickly 
picks up abstractions from them even though he 
often seems to resist learning from his teachers 
and his parents. Perhaps this is because his con- 
temporaries are less didactic, usually less authori- 
tarian; although he often learns in this period to 
follow leaders in or near his own age group. His 
group experience is frequently large. The widely 
diversified backgrounds of college students plus 
this habit of learning easily from contemporaries 
make the varied experience represented in a typical 
college classroom great potential assets to the 
teacher. 

When the student leaves home and secondary 
school for the university he enters what should 
be a great new adventure both socially and in- 
tellectually. For the first time, in most cases, he is 
really on his own as a human being. His social 
activities being in a wholly new environment have 
all the freshness that comes with novelty. Unfor- 
tunately, especially in his freshman year, his or- 
ganized educational activities, unlike his social 
activities, too often lack emotional appeal. They 
come to him as a mere continuance of high school. 
Consequently, too often he lacks intellectual 
stimulus and a sense of adventure. He spends his 
time in college mainly being told by his teachers 
or by textbooks, as he was in school, “what he 
ought to think about what he ought to think 
about.”? He rarely has an opportunity under 
traditional college methods to take the initiative 


2 Quotation from a college senior. 
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or to behave responsibly in academic situations 
involving discretion until well along in his col- 
lege course. Yet his life up to this time has pre- 
sented many such opportunities and his social life 
does now. His classroom activities or responsi- 
bilities are rarely if ever related to his life and 
little is done to expand his responsibilities beyond 
meeting academic requirements whose significance 
as training for life he often fails to understand. 
Indeed, too often they are of doubtful value for 
this purpose. When this happens he is apt to look 
on academic requirements as necessary evils and 
acquire a gentleman’s C complex which often lasts 
through college. Some students may even decide 
that under these conditions ordinary ethical 
standards of the community need not be main- 
tained—a degree of irresponsibility most danger- 
ous for their future. 

These statements do not apply to extracurricu- 
lar activities, including his whole social life, 
where the educational results are often greatest. 
Note, however, that in these social activities he 
is judged on his actions by his contemporaries; 
not graded on examinations which are generally 
designed not so much to test his power and his 
skills in action as to find whether or not he has 
learned what he was told to learn. Moreover, 
stimulating social experiences start on the open- 
ing day of the freshman year, while in many col- 
leges the period extending nearly to the end of 
the football season coincides with a period preced- 
ing the first scholastic checkup—late October or 
November hour examinations. This is a period 
when it is easy to unlearn even good study habits 
established in high school. Curiously enough, 
methods which ignore the importance of giving 
intellectual work an immediate imaginative and 
emotional appeal to newcomers are often justified 
as putting students on their own and making them 
responsible. The introduction to college is very 
effective for the normally adjusted boy on the 
social and athletic sides where men try to get the 
respect and esteem of their fellows. It is not so 
successful on the intellectual side where there is 
little corresponding stimulus. Discipline and en- 


forced minimum standards are poor substitutes 
for interest. On the other hand, the boy who 
comes to college with an inadequate background 
in getting on with his fellows often retreats into 
isolated intellectual work as a way of avoiding the 
social contacts and decisions which appear neces- 
sary to a well-adjusted life. An intellectual life 
which excludes or unduly minimizes social con- 
tacts and experience is dangerous. It often leads 
to inability to cope with the everyday problems of 
life and to great unhappiness. Most colleges pay 
far too little attention to this problem. Yet as 
our college student bodies become more hetero- 
geneous, it becomes more and more serious. 

In this country we pride ourselves that college 
training is primarily intellectual. Yet the lives 
we lead are primarily emotional. Indeed in an 
evolutionary sense the intellectual side of life, 
which we all value, is a recent gloss on an age- 
long evolution where emotions dominated be- 
havior and man learned in self-defense to be a 
social animal. Emotions still dominate behavior, 
yet we continuously decry their importance. Too 
little effort is made to tie the logical and intel- 
lectual subject matter taught to the student by 
those responsible for his education into the active 
life and the active new adventure of independence 
which he is living in his new social and intel- 
lectual environment, and thus to arouse his emo- 
tional interest in education. In our customary 
methods no adequate mechanism is used for put- 
ting the burden of responsibility on the student 
and for transferring the initiative from the 
teacher to the student in ways that make his in- 
tellectual work become part of his total life ex- 
perience. It is at this point that I feel we have 
made real progress through the development of the 
case system in the field of business administration. 
Similar results are attained in many other pro- 
fessional schools. 

I would not overstate our progress for we still 
have much to learn. Desire outruns performance 
at many points but, so far as we have gone and 
with defects of which I am clearly aware, the 
results have been revolutionary in nature. These 
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results include a great increase in student interest, 
and the ready acceptance of the burden of respons- 
ibility by students under conditions which are 
relatively free from the damage to other people 
which comes when responsibility in active life is 
assumed prematurely. Students are clearly not 
ready for the type of responsibility that a poli- 
tician incurs when he attempts to solve some 
political problem where if he makes a mistake 
many other people are affected adversely; or for 
the type of responsibility that a man of affairs 
takes when he makes decisions which if mistaken 
react against many others than himself. The 
competition among students—that is, the desire to 
stand well with one’s peers in open discussions—is 
an effective burden of reponsibility on the intel- 
lectual side as community life and athletics are 
on the social side. Under college conditions the 
danger to others resulting from responsibility as- 
sumed by students is happily slight. Indeed this 
offers one of the greatest unused opportunities 
for the college and one of the great reasons for 
college education for the student. But to use it 
educationally the college must transfer the 
burden of intellectual responsibility to the student. 
When this is done, interest is aroused and dis- 
cussion of classroom problems comes to have its 
full share in undergraduate “bull sessions.” 
Enough evidence already exists to indicate that 
the capacity of the case approach to arouse in- 
terest does not depend on the vocational appeal 
of professional training. I am fully convinced that 
it is widely applicable to undergraduate work in 
college. In the whole social science field, to a con- 
siderable extent in the sciences, and to a large 
extent in the humanities, I believe it possible to 
tie the development of theory responsibly into 
the lives of men—either the lives they led before 
they came to college, the lives that surround them 
in the university, or the lives that they realize 
they must be prepared to struggle with soon after 
they leave college. If education is tied effectively 
into life so that it is recognized by students as 
preparation for life, it has an appeal much like 
the vocational appeal of professional training. I 
am not at this time discussing natural science or 


the humanities except to remind teachers of social 
science that in social situations natural science, 
the humanities, or religion can seldom be ignored 
in determining policies and action. 

We have experimented on a considerable scale 
with methods of tying theory into life experience 
by cases in social science, for business adminis- 
tration is a social science involving many other 
social sciences. The “‘cases” we have developed are 
concrete situations, segments of actual life, re- 
ported as closely as we can reproduce them, They 
are not as readily obtainable as cases in Courts of 
Appeal are by law teachers, but they are far 
more effectively related to concrete situations 
as they actually happen. The profession of law 
suffers from the detachment of law training from 
concrete reality in its universal complexity and 
from the consequent overstressing of legal theory 
when men come to practice law. On the one 
hand, our cases are not as good as the patient on 
the cot in a medical clinic because we cannot 
bring a social situation into our clinic. Where the 
medical student can see, hear, and feel the patient, 
we must rely on reports of facts. On the other 
hand, they are better than the medical case in 
that the very concreteness of the medical case on 
the cot easily leads the doctor to ignore the fact 
that patients have families, that they have econ- 
omic problems, human responsibilities, jobs, and a 
whole complex of social surroundings. In some 
respects we have made more progress in getting 
together effective material because our cases can- 
not be easily acquired as law cases or as effectively 
described as the patient on the cot exists for the 
medical clinic. We have learned to bring in many 
more of the surrounding circumstances than law 
schools or the medical profession have yet learned 
to bring in effectively. I am, of course, now talk- 
ing about the training aspects of the profession of 
medicine although it is equally true as a critique 
of the practice of medicine, particularly special- 
ized medicine. 


3 See Karl N. Llewellyn, “The Current Crisis in Legal 
Education,’ Education for Professional Responsibility 
(Carnegie Press, 1948), p. 101. 
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At best we make an effort to arrange cases in 
such manner that we secure an orderly expansion 
of the student’s experience. When this is done 
the steps he must take in assimilating and inter- 
preting factual material no longer place an im- 
possible burden on his capacity to think of him- 
self as a component part of the situation and as an 
actor in it. This does not mean that we should 
start with easy cases and build up to hard ones. 
As Whitehead* points out, the early tasks of 
childhood, for example, speaking and reading, are 
of very great difficulty. It means watching the 
expansion of experience and not proceeding too 
fast. If this is done, nearly all students respond 
with a sense of responsibility and long steps can 
be taken toward developing both skills in inter- 
pretation of their expanding experience and skills 
in action. There is little of that sense of frustra- 
tion which we all feel when we must jump too 
far beyond our experience and deal responsibly 


4 Alfred North Whitehead, Aims of Education (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 19—), p. 25. 

Over twenty years ago I had spent nearly seven years 
trying in the light of my experience to define objectives in 
business education and relate methods to my basic conclu- 
sions. This experience extended from formal educational 
work in college arid law school, followed first by five years 
of practical legal work, and later by varied administrative 
experiences involving banking, manufacturing, mining, pub- 
lic utilities management, railroading, and street railway 
operation. Then I returned to education as dean of the 
Harvard Business School. The very variety of my back- 
ground was a source of confusion. Finally, however, I 
reached the point where I had a strong sense of direction 
in which I felt considerable assurance. At that point, before 
I committed myself on some aspects of an over-all philosophy 
of my job, I felt the need of discussing it with someone of 
first ability whose experience was as far away as possible 
from my own. I was fortunate enough to pick for this 
purpose Professor Alfred North Whitehead, mathematician, 
logician, physicist, and philosopher. He acceded to my re- 
quest with his customary willingness to give of himself 
whenever and wherever he could help. I do not wish to put 
on him any of the responsibility for my own conclusions, but 
this interview started a close friendship which continued 
until he died. I have found that my own basic philosophy 
of education fits closely with what I understand of his, 
both from his books and from personal contacts over the 
years. I am greatly indebted to him. 


with problems where we see no promising mode 
of attack. 

To meet pedagogical necessities many cases used 
in a social science will necessarily be so reported 
as to leave out obviously important factors which 
do not fall within the usual category of the par- 
ticular social science. In this case the nature of 
the omissions can often be stated. The student 
should be cautioned as to the inconclusive nature 
of analyses based on a partial selection of facts. 
On the other hand, in part of the cases used, a 
more inclusive reporting based on the “total 
situation” is important. Then the instructor 
should expand the analysis beyond the concepts 
of the particular social science and deal with the 
total situation before attempting to apply theories. 
An effort should be made to determine questions 
of policy and action with reference to the total 
situation. One of the difficulties about situations 
as they develop in life is their refusal to stay within 
our tidy intellectual schemes. This should be 
made clear. Of course, the choice of descriptive 
matter in any social situation is in itself an 
abstraction, but it is an abstraction made with 
reference to the situation and not with reference 
to arbitrary assumption or customary limitations 
on the scope of things considered in the particular 
field, often not checked against the whole current 
situation. Such specialized choices of things to 
be considered are accepted largely for historic 
reasons by individuals and groups of social 
scientists who work in special fields. In many 
instances problems in special fields are isolated 
from the concrete situation in ways which make 
the theories wholly unrealistic as applied to con- 
crete facts. Such use of theory is an instance of 
Whitehead’s Fallacy of Misplaced Concreteness, 
mistaking the abstract for the concrete. 

Social science needs much reconstruction and its 
classifications much restudy to bring it in touch 
with reality. We have made progress in such 
restudy by using cases particularly in fields allied 
to administration. The administrator must act 
and in acting he ignores parts of the situation at 
his peril. As I use the term administration it in- 
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cludes human relations, because they are always an 
important factor. Administration properly taught 
can be the great integrating subject in the social 
sciences, in part because its emphasis on action 
focuses attention on the present. Of course, under- 
standing of the present should depend on constant 
study of the past and a continuous forecast of the 
future, recognizing all its uncertainties. The ad- 
ministrator almost inevitably gets into trouble 
if in thinking about his concrete problems he finds 
significance in and takes into account only facts 
chosen within the traditional limitations of some 
academically isolated subject, whether in science 
or social science. Administration is one of the 
most neglected fields in social science. Compare 
Brooks Adams, The Theory of Social Revolutions: 

Administration is the capacity of coordinating many, and 
often conflicting, social energies in a single organism so 
adroitly that they shall operate as a unity. This presupposes 
the power of recognizing a series of relations between 
numerous special social interests, with all of which no 
single man can be intimately acquainted. Probably no very 


highly specialized class can be strong in this intellectual 


quality because of the intellectual incident to 


specialization; and yet administration or generalization is 
not only the faculty upon which social stability rests, but 
is, possibly, the highest faculty of the human mind. 

Of course, we all become specialists, and, as 
Whitehead says, outside our own specialties, ig- 
noramuses, but that need not lead us to believe 
that our specialized conclusions are futile, pro- 
vided we use them for what they are worth, that 
is, as valuable but partial illuminants of problems. 
Contrariwise, we should be skeptical about de- 
pending on specialized conclusions whenever we 
are faced by the necessity of decision and action. 
Then we must seek to expand our areas of 
thought.5 This necessarily makes many logical 
theories inapplicable and limits the height to 
which we can erect and apply logical theories. 
Complex logics, simple facts. Complex facts, 
simple logics. Where our human limitations in- 
tervene as controlling factors, we should realize 
the need for experts—not so often to decide the 
question before us as to help us expand our 


isolation 


5 Whitehead, Aims of Education, op. cit. p. 10. 


premises. We need to know how to use experts 
without being abused by them. All of us, too, are 
experts in our particular limited ways, and, if we 
abdicate the importance of our own experience in 
favor of another’s, no matter how great his stand- 
ing, the situation which bothers us may only turn 
out to be handled by another one of Whitehead’s 
ignoramuses. 

Such a program in the social sciences is diffi- 
cult to carry as far as we wish it could be carried, 
but this results from the nature of the field. I 
have seen it stated that Fermi, the atomic physi- 
cist, as a young man seriously debated whether 
he should study economics or physics as a career 
and chose physics because it was so much easier. 
Surely he was right. When we determine policy at 
the point of action in social science fields it will 
be a long while before we can get beyond the 
point where we must rely on skilled judgments of 
social phenomena. Controlled experiments and ac- 
curate measurements are generally impossible, as 
are most methods of natural science. Quite as im- 
portant, one of the ways to break down the 
dogmatism of science and its assurance in its 
deterministic methodology is to show even in the 
teaching of science and its consequences, and 
certainly in the world in which we live, the vast 
range of human activities which depend on judg- 
ment rather than on quasi certainties like those 
of physics, chemistry, and applied mathematics. 
But if judgments about constantly changing facts 
rather than certainties are all we can attain in 
most human affairs, education should be de- 
signed to develop the habits and skills needed as a 
foundation for judgment. 

It is true, even though cases presented to a class 
are systematically arranged, that content so pre- 
sented comes to the student less tidily organized 
than it comes from a carefully prepared distilla- 
tion in a book or lecture, but so does experience in 
life. Nevertheless, the case system, unlike the 
project method as I have come in contact with it, 
involves a conceptual order chosen by the in- 
structor in spite of wide diversity in the facts 
from case to case and of the unorganized nature 
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of classroom discussion in each particular case. 
No concessions should be made to student desire 
to avoid difficulties, nor should education omit 
unpleasant tasks when these are essential to the 
handling of important areas of experience. 

I know we are succeeding with a large percent- 
age of students in building the habit of consciously 
interpreting experience to the point where they 
carry it over into life, and I know we do much 
to start the lifetime job of developing skilled 
judgments related to novel facts and skills in 
action. Last Commencement season I talked with 
several groups of men who got through the Busi- 
ness School twenty to twenty-five years ago at a 
time when I was doing no teaching. Without sug- 
gesting the response I wanted even by the 
terminology used, I found that to them the most 
important thing they got out of the school, 
phrased in one way or another, was the ability to 
look at new problems as met in life in the light 
of the work done in the school and the skills ac- 
quired there, even though the factual content met 
in their careers was always different and the judg- 
ments reached always varied with the facts. They 
picked this out as the thing accomplished in the 
school which had not previously been done by their 
undergraduate work. 

As one man ten years out phrased it to me, 
“You didn’t teach us anything in the Business 
School.” I said, “I will accept that but in which 
sense do you mean it?” “Well,” he said, “I studied 
a great number of cases with care, sought my own 
interpretations of them, discussed them with 
other members of the class, went into class where 
we discussed them with the instructor, modified 
my conclusions, and reached what I thought were 
good working conclusions not only on the cases 
but on the subject matter we were discussing. 
In ten years of experience I have never met a 
problem on all fours with any case I studied or 
reached any conclusion that was controlled by 
the class discussion.” I said I would accept that 
but, “What did the school do for you?” “That,” 
he said, “is simple. It gave me a sense of assurance 
that I could tackle any problem either because I 


had the requisite experience or because I 
knew in what direction to turn where my ex- 
perience was inadequate.” 

I believe the same thing can be done in college 
years especially in social science. This belief is 
backed up by the fact that for three years a small 
group of us have been teaching Human Relations 
in Harvard College with no fanfare or effort to 
attract students and in the three years the number 
of students multiplied three-fold, each time to the 
limit we were equipped to handle. The same course, 
multiplied four-fold, continues to grow this fall. 
Student acceptance has been generous. 

I have tried to suggest some of the opportuni- 
ties open to teachers who wish to experiment in 
teaching undergraduates by the case system, using 
general social science courses as principal illus- 
tration. The principal handicap for the experienced 
teacher is the shortage of case material applicable 
to his field of interest. More important for the 
beginner is the fact that our great graduate 
schools, which supply most college teachers, are 
not well adapted to giving the training needed 
for future teachers of general education on the 
substantive side or in pedagogical methods which 
arouse student initiative and place on them the 
burden of responsibility. 

For the immediate future, therefore, the most 
important question of teacher preparation re- 
volves around problems met by the seasoned 
teacher who is considering experiments with cases 
in lieu of methods based on textbooks or lectures. 
How can he best prepare himself? 

The best results are attained when the in- 
structor is explicit about the limitations on the 
specialized field and makes them as clear to the 
students as he makes the assets which are available 
through the specialized approach. Both instructor 
and student should recognize explicitly how gen- 
erally the complexity of problems as they are met 
in life transcends the scope of the habitual pre- 
mises of the particular subject. A large part of the 
cases he will use should exhibit this limitation 
clearly to students by including other types of 
facts pertinent to decisions, and he should in class 
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freely recognize it even if he restricts discussion 
to the specialized field. Affirmative statement, 
illustrated by concrete reference to omitted 
factors, that the specialized point of view of the 
course does not by itself settle the case or problem 
under discussion is healthy. Used frequently 
enough, it serves to warn the student against the 
narrowness of his own experience when he has a 
specialized job later in life. Graduates all become 
specialists in their own careers, and all need to 
realize the limitations so imposed on them. 

Next, the instructor needs to acquire first- 
hand experience, knowledge of acquaintance, 
which will give him a sense of the feel of things 
as they happen in life in the area or areas where 
he hopes to make his subject useful. In spite of an 
increasing number of exceptions, and of the broad- 
ening effect of war activities on many men on our 
faculties, most academic people still lack this 
understanding, as a result of the detachment of 
their training and environment from the world 
around them. Nearly all start with a handicap in 
breaking away from traditional methods, For 
example, they may realize that human relations 
aspects of practical areas are always important, 
but they may not know how to deal with them 
in class. This “feel” of things as they happen is 
the foundation for the “intimate intuitive famili- 
arity with things”® which L. J. Henderson rated 
as essential to progress in any clinical science. 
Instruction based on cases is of the nature of 
clinical instruction. The teacher can get this 
feeling of confidence sometimes through consult- 
ting work, sometimes through carefully planned 
field work, sometimes through actually gathering 
cases. It is questionable whether he can ever get 
it from treatises, that is, from someone’s selection 
of premises and his logical reasoning about them. 
The complexity of facts in the world where men 
live necessarily limits the scope of logic and pre- 
vents logical elaborations of selected premises 
from being realistic. He will certainly wish to 
gather some of the cases which he teaches. Indeed, 
until he has acquired this “feel” for facts as they 
occur in varied stage settings, he will often find 


it difficult to handle cases collected by anyone 
else. If he does not have such an intuitive under- 
standing and resulting feeling of confidence, it 
will be hard for him to pass on to the student a 
sense of the reality of those extensions of the stu- 
dent’s experience which he is trying to bring 
about. All of this can be stated by saying that he 
needs to reduce the gap between his academic ex- 
perience and life as it goes on in the world. This 
educational process will be gradual for him as it 
is for the student. But unless he goes through it, 
he, like the student who is asked to jump too big 
gaps from his own experience, will frequently 
have the feeling that he is incompetent to deal 
with the case and suffer from the same kind of 
frustration that the student feels under similar 
conditions. Often he yearns for a “key” to the 
case. 

For the same reason, it is a real help for the 
instructor who wishes to try this experiment of 
teaching by cases to go, if possible, to some insti- 
tution where cases are used customarily and ob- 
serve how a variety of teachers use the case system 
in ways which transfer the burden of responsi- 
bility from the teacher to the student. Even a 


6“In the complex business of living as in medicine both 
theory and practice are necessary conditions of understand- 
ing, and the method of Hippocrates is the only method that 
has ever succeeded widely and generally. The first element 
of that method is hard, persistent, intelligent, responsible, 
unremitting labor in the sick room, not in the library: the 
complete adaptation of the doctor to his task, an adaptation 
that is far from being merely intellectual. The second 
element of that method is accurate observation of things 
and events selection, guided by judgment born of familiarity 
and experience, of the salient and the recurrent phenomena, 
and their classification and methodical exploitation. The 
third element of that method is the judicious construction of 
a theory—not a philosophical theory, nor a grand effort of 
the imagination, nor a quasi-religious dogma, but a modest 
pedestrian affair or perhaps I had better say, a useful walk- 
ing-stick to help on the way—and the use thereof. All this 
may be summed up in a word: The physician must have, 
first, intimate, habitual, intuitive familiarity with things; 
secondly, systematic knowledge of things; and thirdly, an 
effective way of thinking about things.” (From an un- 
published lecture by the late Dr. L. J. Henderson of 
Harvard University.) 
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week can be very useful, as I know from observ- 
ing its effect on many visitors. 

It is not a simple task for the experienced 
teacher who is accustomed to using textbooks or 
lectures to make a transition which passes the 
initiative to the student—the change from a 
teacher-oriented to a student-oriented presenta- 
tion. He is apt to feel that he could accomplish 
more by telling students what they ought to 
know, even though he is often dissatisfied with 
what students carry away with them. I have seen 
teachers, firmly convinced of the wisdom of 
changing their methods, in real psychological 
difficulties until they suddenly discovered that 
they got more satisfaction out of developing the 
students’ capacity to think responsibly about 
clinical facts than they had previously obtained 
out of telling the student what he ought to think 
about the topic the teacher had chosen for the 
day. 

That the transition can be made by such 
methods, I well know by experience because I 
have seen it happen many times, but it will be 
easier to accomplish if one has companions with 
whom he can compare experience in the temporary 
misery of struggling with unfamiliar techniques. 
Staff meetings for the discussion of cases about 
to be taught are a real help. They may well be 
standard practice in all courses taught by several 
men. 

I also know that organized training in small 
groups can be most productive for seasoned teach- 
ers who are relieved for a half-year or a year 
from their regular work and join with other 
teachers representing a diversity of specialties. 
During the period I was teaching in the course 
in Human Relations in Harvard College, we 
started a teacher-training program originally for 
our own purposes—preparing for growth of the 
course and continuity in the teaching staff. At the 
request of a number of university and college 
presidents formerly associated with the Business 
School, we accepted as visiting fellows, over a 
period of three years for a half-year or a year 
each, approximately twenty trained and experi- 


enced teachers of established standing in other 
universities or culleges who used this training pro- 
gram as a core of their work and studied in- 
tensively Human Relations and methods of teach- 
ing this ever-present subject in college. In addi- 
tion they observed pedagogical methods and ma- 
terials in a variety of fields. Much of their time 
was spent in observing at the Business School how 
different teachers use the case system in different 
subjects and in attending staff meetings where 
cases about to be taught are discussed. This was 
with a view to possible use of the case system in 
other work in college. We were not able in the 
limited time at our disposal to give adequate atten- 
tion to experience in gathering cases in the field, 
but all of these Fellows had an opportunity to 
study our research methods and at least to make 
a sufficient beginning on gathering cases so that 
they are actively continuing such work. They 
also joined in two seminars, one in the theoretical 
and practical background of human relations, 
given by Professor Mayo and Professor Roethlis- 
berger; and one which met with me twice a week 
for two to three hours each where we discussed 
anything that anyone wished to discuss about the 
conduct of education—pedagogy, curriculum 
planning, interrelationships of subjects, relation 
between method and content. These discussions 
ranged from science through a number of the 
social sciences to history, and to philosophy par- 
ticularly as applied to education. In all cases these 
visiting fellows were interested in the experiment 
of teaching by cases when they came, but nearly 
all were at the beginning pronounced skeptics. 
They have gone back to their several universities, 
however, firmly convinced of the need for re- 
examining their own methods, not for the sake of 
change but because they see the possibility for 
real improvements. Not one but many topics are 
being restudied in the light of their experience and 
the experience of colleagues who have become in- 
terested. The results from the beginning have been 
a confirmation of the results which the Business 
School has attained through the case system and 
which our small group had obtained in the course 
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in Human Relations—now a part of the general 
education program of Harvard College. Perhaps 
the greatest intellectual ferments to which this 
short training course has contributed are at Ohio 
University, the University of Kansas, and Colgate 
University. Each of these institutions has sent 
three or more professors for a half-year or a year. 
I am now in the midst of a group at Colgate which 
is actively engaged in efforts to make liberal arts 
college education mean more in the lives of its 
students now and after graduation. 

The net impact of graduate schools on collegiate 
education in this country in the last two genera- 


tions seems to me toward splitting things up into 
such small and unrelated segments that education 
as it reaches the college student rarely gives the 
basis in theory or in skills for responsible decisions 
and sane action on complex social problems as he 
will meet them in life—in other words, training 
for responsible living. The fact that most college 
men are required to concentrate a considerable 
segment of their work in some one field fails 
completely to cure these defects. Since our leaders 
are chosen or evolve mainly from men who have 
been so trained our general direction suffers. 





Tests and the College Teacher 


BY ROBERT L. EBEL 


THE History of higher education reveals that 
college instructors have used a variety of formal 
techniques for the evaluation of the learning of 
their students. Oral examinations, essay examina- 
tions, and more recently objective examinations, 
are examples of these techniques. Their chief pur- 
pose is to supplement and refine, but not to sup- 
plant or refute, the impressions received by in- 
structors in their with 
students. 

During the past three decades, the use of ob- 
jective examinations has grown rapidly. This 


day-to-day contacts 


growth has been accompanied, and in many in- 
stances stimulated, by extensive research on the 
characteristics and usefulness of objective exam- 
inations. But the growth has not always been 
sound and permanent. Many superficially in- 
formed test builders and users have made im- 
pressive, but unsupportable, claims for the value 
of their tests. The inevitable reaction to this over- 
reaching has been re-emphasis on the “art” of 
teaching and rejection of any apparent attempt to 
make education a “science.” In spite of this oppo- 
sition, objective measurement in education has 
increased in popularity. The recent experiences of 
military and industrial users of tests have demon- 
strated anew their value when properly construct- 
ed and used. 

On the whole, college teachers have not kept 
up with recent improvements in educational 
measurement. Many of them still regard tests 


primarily as instruments for determining marks. 
Many of them still pay more attention to the 
title of a test than to its contents. Many of them 
still consider “objective test” and “true-false test” 
to be practically synonymous. Many of them still 
operate on the assumption that a reasonably good 
teacher can prepare a reasonably good test in an 
evening or so. The main thesis of this article is 
that college teachers need to learn how to con- 
struct and select better tests, and how to use the 
results of these tests more effectively in guiding 
student learning and evaluating its outcome. 
GENERAL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

The educational achievement tests given in 
colleges are of two major types. First, there are 
the general achievement tests such as those used 
for admission and placement or for curricular 
evaluation. These tests are often published stand- 
ardized tests, given and scored by some adminis- 
trative branch of the college. The scores from 
them are reported to advisers, instructors, and 
sometimes to the students themselves. Second, 
there are the specific achievement tests which are 
used as course examinations. These tests are usually 
constructed, administered, and interpreted by the 
instructor himself. The scores are used chiefly as 
one basis for the assignment of course marks. 

What use can the average college instructor 
make of general achievement test scores? The 
answer depends partly upon his attitude toward 
teaching, partly upon the size of his classes, and 
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partly upon his understanding of educational 
evaluation as a process. If an instructor regards his 
students as units of uniform material which must 
be processed uniformly, he is likely to have little 
interest in the information on individual abilities 
which is provided by general achievement test 
scores. But if he is interested in students as in- 
dividuals, and proposes to teach them as indi- 
viduals, he is likely to welcome any information 
he can get about their individual abilities. One 
of the fallacies popularly associated with objective 
measurement is that it tends to standardize and 
mechanize education. Quite on the contrary, it 
provides information which is essential for the 
more effective individualization of instruction. 


It has sometimes been claimed that a good 
instructor working with a small class will quickly 
become so well acquainted with his students, with 
their abilities and limitations, that formal test 
scores are of no use to him. As a matter of fact, 
test scores are typically used most wisely and prove 


most valuable to competent teachers who know © 


their students well in other respects. Good gen- 
eral achievement tests provide information which 
even the keenest instructor cannot obtain as easily 
or as precisely in any other way. 


It is, of course, unreasonable to expect an in- 
structor whose class contains hundreds of students 
to become well acquainted with many of them as 
individuals. Large classes have become common 
in colleges since the war, but hardly any one 
regards this situation as either permanent or desir- 
able. Fortunately, there are still many small classes 
in which the instructor may, if he wishes, become 
familiar in some detail with the abilities, goals, 
and problems of his students. 


Perhaps the most serious factor which may limit 
the instructor’s use of general achievement test 
scores is the degree of his understanding of those 
scores and of their implication for guidance and 
instruction. Adequate interpretation of test scores 
requires understanding of the nature of the test 
from which they were obtained, of the nature of 
the scores (whether raw or derived, and if derived, 


by what method and for what purpose), and of 
the relations between such scores and achievement 
in various areas. Such understanding must be 
built upon a foundation of basic information 
about educational measurement. It cannot be im- 
parted on demand in a five-minute conference. 

In recent years many institutions have set up 
specialized testing and guidance services. This has 
led to an unfortunate disposition on the part of 
some instructors to place the responsibility for 
guidance exclusively on such agencies. There is 
much that the individual teacher can do, and 
that only he can do within his own classroom, to 
provide the stimulation and guidance which 
developing students need. Specialized services are 
highly desirable and need to be maintained, but 
their existence does not relieve the individual in- 
structor of his responsibilities for guiding stu- 
dents toward maximum development. 


COURSE EXAMINATIONS 

In the mind of the average college instructor, 
the scores on tests which he gives in his own 
courses are of greater significance than the 
entrance test scores. Course examinations are given 
for two chief purposes: to provide a more or less 
objective basis for assigning marks; and to con- 
tribute to the complex process of motivating 
student learning. It is probably a safe generaliza- 
tion that most course examinations leave much to 
be desired. While no general survey of examina- 
tions practices in American colleges has appeared 
in recent years, Weideman and Wood’s! comment 
based on their study in 1925, is probably still 
pertinent. 

The general indication of this survey is that college 
teachers and administrators have, in practice, failed to 
appreciate both the importance and the difficulty of making 
good examinations and of assigning constructively useful 
college grades. 


Too many classroom tests are based upon iso- 
lated facts and superficial details which appear 
in the text or in the lectures. Ultimate objectives 
of the course, in terms of the essential abilities 


1C. C. Weideman and B. D. Wood, Survey of College 
Examinations (New York: Teachers College, 1926). 
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which it is expected to develop, are too often not 
covered by the test. Much of the criticism of 
tests and marks in college finds its source in the 
generally inadequate nature of those tests. Bad 
tests can hardly contribute to good marks or to 
proper motivation of learning. Yet it would be 
unfair to place exclusive blame for this situation 
upon the college instructor. In most instances he 
has received no specialized training in examination 
techniques. His hours are crowded with teaching 
and research. There is a definite need, which is 
only beginning to be met, for specialized examina- 
tions services to aid the instructor in building 
better examinations and improving those already 
in use. 

Good course examinations have other uses than 
that of aiding the instructor to assign marks or 
motivate study. The problem of constructing such 
an examination provides an incentive and some- 
times a means for clarifying the ultimate objec- 
tives of a course. College instructors, in general, 
are less given to formal listing of course objectives 
than teachers in the public schools, but they are no 
less concerned with the question of what the 
course ought to accomplish. If put to it, the 
average college instructor could produce a respect- 
able list of objectives for each course he teaches. 
The test of his tests is the extent to which they 
measure the skills and abilities which, according 
to the statement of objectives, should be developed 
in the course. It is a fundamental principle of 
educational measurement that good course examin- 
ations should measure as directly as possible the 
ultimate outcomes of instruction. If there is a 
serious discrepancy between the objectives and the 
test, either or both are seriously at fault. 

Statements of educational objectives, like 
planks in a political platform, tend to be both 
pretentious and general. If the questions, ‘““How, 
exactly, do you proceed to attain this objective?” 
or “How do you determine the degree to which 
the objective has been attained?” cannot be clearly 
answered, the statement of objectives may be 
quite meaningless. An instructor who has wrestled 
with the problem of translating pretentious gen- 


eral objectives into concrete test exercises is 
likely to become a strong supporter of meaning- 
fully stated objectives. There may be some per- 
fectly good educational objectives whose attain- 
ment cannot be determined in any way, but ob- 
jectives which have not been clearly defined do 
not belong in this category. 

A discrepancy between objectives and the 
examination may, of course, be the fault of the 
examination. Mention has already been made of 
the tendency of many college instructors to base 
their tests on informational details. Even when 
principles or generalizations are involved in a test 
question, they are all too often phrased in the 
language of the textbook or teacher, so that the 
student is encouraged to memorize verbal associa- 
tions regardless of any basic meaning which may 
be attached to them. Conscientious application of 
the principle that a good test measures as directly 
as possible the ultimate objectives of a course 
would result in considerable change for the better 
in typical college examinations. 

The question of essay versus objective tests is 
bound to arise in any consideration of college 
testing. While today the contentions of opposing 
partisans are less vociferous than they were, many 
college teachers still have emotional attachments 
to widely different points of view on the relative 
merits of these two devices. Full acquaintance 
with the possibilities and limitations of both types 
of tests leads to the conclusion that neither is as 
good nor as bad as has been claimed. It is not 
true that the essay examination is hopelessly inade- 
quate because of subjectivity of scoring, for that 
subjectivity can be reduced if sufficient care is 
given to the construction and grading of essay 
examination. Neither are objective tests hope- 
lessly inadequate because of their supposed limi- 
tation to superficial factual details. Skilled test 
constructors can and do measure very high levels 
of mental ability. Those who believe that a test 
should be not only a measuring device but also an 
exercise in expression probably will continue to 
use essay tests exclusively though it is certainly 
not true that objective tests are devoid of educa- 
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tional value. It has been repeatedly pointed out 
by other authors that the form in which a test 
is cast is of far less importance than the quality 
of the material in it and the skill with which it 
is used. 

From a practical point of view the choice of 
essay or objective tests is largely a matter of con- 
venience. Objective tests are time consuming in 
preparation. Essay tests are time consuming in 
scoring. If an instructor has small classes he may 
receive better returns for each hour of time in- 
vested by giving an essay test. If his class is 
large, the additional time required to prepare a 
good objective test is more than saved in the 
scoring process. The notion that either the essay 
or the objective test has unique advantages not 
possessed by the other is not justified by any 
evidence now available. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


The preceding paragraphs have strongly implied 
that much of the potential value of educational 
tests is not now being realized. What can be done 
to improve this situation? One of the chief reasons 
why teachers do not make maximum use of edu- 
cational tests is that they are not fully aware of 
the usefulness and limitations of such tests, nor 
skilled in their construction. Few college in- 
structors have had specific training in educational 
measurement. Further, the courses commonly 
offered in this area do not devote major emphasis 
to the heart of the matter, which is the develop- 
ment of ability to construct good tests and to 
recognize good tests which others have con- 
structed. Several universities, through their 
boards of examiners, have done outstanding work 
in measurement, chiefly in the area of cooperative 
test construction for courses in general education. 
But the skill and knowledge developed in this 
work has diffused very slowly to college in- 
structors in general. No one concerned with the 
training of future college teachers should fail to 
recognize the potential contributions of good 
measurement to educational progress at the col- 
lege level, nor fail to move in the direction of 


providing better basic training in the essential 
techniques of measurement. 


Better training in measurement for potential 
college teachers should improve the situation some 
years hence, but there is need for immediate im- 
provement. College testing services can and should 
provide much more assistance than they are now 
providing to instructors. In so far as possible, 
instructors should be relieved from the clerical 
burdens of duplicating or scoring examinations. 
They should be provided with statistical service 
in the analysis of tests and the interpretation of 
scores. Some of the weaknesses in individual test 
items, or in the test as a whole, can be revealed by 
statistical analysis of the test results. This sort of 
impersonal criticism is generally more stimulating 
and less irritating to an instructor than the sub- 
ject judgments of another person, 
“expert.” 


however 


Finally, there is need for cooperation among 
institutions in the construction of classroom tests. 
It is by no means efficient for a teacher to create 
each test as a completely original project. Collec- 
tions of tested items should be available in each 
of the subject areas at the college level. Some 
beginnings have been made in this direction but 
much further work is necessary. It would be 
highly desirable for state, regional, or national 
associations of teachers in various areas to sponsor 
the compilation of a handbook of testing which 
would deal not only with the basic principles of 
test construction, but would also present good 
test items from which instructors could choose in 
building their tests. 

Educational tests are more than necessary evils. 
They are tools of wide potential usefulness. Oppo- 
sition to them, growing out of past mistakes or 
misconceptions of their functions and limitations, 
is decreasing. But it will rise again unless there is 
improvement in the quality of tests constructed 
and in the skill with which scores on them are 
interpreted and applied. College teachers need to 
learn how to construct and select better tests. 
They need to learn how to use the results of these 
tests more effectively in guiding pupil learning 
and evaluating the outcomes of instruction. 











